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[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, including the Depart- 
ment of the APPLIED SCIENCES. 


SESSION 1868-69. 


= SESSION will comamninee on FRIDAY, October 2. Intro- 
crory Lecture at 3 p.u., by Professor G. ‘Croom RoBERTSON, 


wa Subject : ‘ Philosophy as a Subject of Study.’ 
CLASSES. 












Marks. 


. K. M. Dutt. 


H. Morley. 
Cassal, LL.D. 


and 











and 


Foster, B.A. 
, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 


wis, F.S.A. F.I.B.A. 
Morris, F.G.8. 


Grant, M.D. F.R. 
G. Croom Robertson, 


Modern 7h oskey sem 


J. Roby, M.A. 

Thre ANDREWS’ ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, each of 
the annual value of 30/., and tenable for three years, will be 
awarded at the commencement of the poy The neg 
Examination for these Exhibitions will be in Classics, Mathe- 
matics, _ Physics, and will be held on the 29th and 80th of 


epectuse s, and the Regulations for the above and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

The passion, ¢ = ethe Faculty of Medicine will commence on 


Thursday, October 1. 
HENRY MORLEY, Dean of the Faculty. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 
SPECTUS for 1868-9 of the different Departments is now 
nady, and will be sent free of charge on application to J. W. 
CONNINGH AM, Esq., King’s College, London, putting the word 
“ Prospectus ” outside the cover. 








ECTURES on MINERALOGY and GEO- 


moor = KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, are a = 
mat, and Friday Mornings, from 9 to Bt ey 

Tene F.G.S. Those on Mineralogy ay October 9 9, 

and terminate at Christmas, Fee 2. 2s. a, Geolagy , te 


mence in January and continue till , &, A shi 

ures on Mineabey 0 Geology is ear on i 
Evenings, from 8 to 9. These begin on October 15, and terminate 
at Easter, Fee 11. lls. ad Professor TENNANT accompanies his 
Students to the Public Museums and to places of Geological 
interest in the ——- ig He also lo private instruction in the 
above at 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, PADDINGTON 


vill OPEN on OCTOBER 1st, 1868. In addition to the usuaf 
Courses, special Instruction is ‘provided in Operative Minor Sur- 





and Bandaging, Ophthalmic, Aural and Den ery, 
parative Anatomy, Histology, and Pathology: all of which 
are taught peantically by Demonstration as well as For 


L 
Prospectus apply to ERNEST HART, Dean of the Geko. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
Re ay — WINTER SESSION, 1868-9. 
The Ii Rory, Address will be given ‘by Mr. THOMAS 
sulin. - a THO SDAY, October ist, at 2 
Students can ane within the Hospital walls, subject to the 


regulatio: 
All information respecting both the oad and College may 
be obi on either r by letter, to the 
Hgent Wardea, Mr. Morrant Baker, and ot the Museum or 











DOYAL . AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL ake resolved that on the 
ist of January, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY “= EDITOR 
be combined, Ah desirous of becom’ didates 


ier thas the to send in their ext, tothe Bee and tes h. - not 
later than the 20th of October next, to Seoretary of the gn 
ulars can ined. Salary 6001. 





ftom whom all partic 
alnum, with a residence, coals and Te 
12, Hanover. pene, enton, Ww. 
July, 
BELFasr ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
Thi ANTINGS (Oil and emg Colour).—THIRD SEASON. 
Exhibition will OPEN for the Season on the ist of OCTO- 
nity Artists intending to exhibit will Please communicate at 
| LE the undersigned, who will forward - particulars.— 


Warp & Co. 13, Donegall- place, Belfas 
» 1868. 








EDvcation. — Bayswater. — First-class 
puiching ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
‘conducted by the Widow of a Clergyman and her — _ Emi: 


P 9 Professors. Distinguished referees. — Ad 


Waters’s ws Library, Westbourne-grove, W. 


Raw DON HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN, 
FINCHLEY, close to EAST-END STATION. 


The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, Sept. 1st. 
HELEN TAYLOR. 





XUM 





ELFAST ACADEMY.—WANTED, a 
R to TAKE CHARGE of the CLASSICAL and 


MASTE 
ENGL sect SCHO 
he an minimum income of 1001. per annum. 
A pplicatio ions and Testimonials to be forwarded, on or before 
the 7th September, to Mr. Brown, Assistant-Secretary, who will 
furnish further information. 
R. YOUNG, Secretary. 


 someami: UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
oat SESSION 1868-69 will commence on. TUESDAY, the 20th 
CTOBER, when the S and other Ex- 
amination will be proceeded ath as laid down in the "Pro. 


athe pager Ey for we . the several Faculties of 
» aD edicine, and in t Department of Engineer- 

a will be held on FRIDAY, the ea oc 
urther information, and copies of the Prospectus, may be had 


the 
By order of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 











Qneqtagas 8 on Golmg, 





UEEN’S. COLLEGE. _JNGTITUTION for 


TUFNELL PARK, oanencanen, LONDON. 
RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 18. 


Fee for Residents in Pinkhies School, 60 Guineas per ann. 
Middle School, 40 Guineas __,, 
a. School, 30 Guineas 


Payment reck d from Ent; 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Eesepettenns with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patron- 
esses, a rs. Monat, Lady Principal at the College. 


(RENT COLLEGE. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the Principles of the Church of Eng- 
land. A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Education 
is given. 


” ” 
” ” 














Terms—TEN POUNDS A QUARTER. 
No extra charges, and no bills sent home. 
Situation, near to Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Head Master—Rev. T. F. Bio ha M.A., Trinity College, 


dge. 
Second Master—C. U. Tripp, Es BA A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Resident French Master—M. Joas Larchevéque, chelier és 
me res de l'Université de France, Dr. Ph. de la Faculté de | 


Kolptock. 
And other qualified Resident Masters. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. T. F. Fenn, Trent College, near | 
Nottingham. 
The Next Quarter begins October 1. 


LIFTON.—A French 
able experience in EDUCAT 
to attend either of the Public or Private Colleges, or Schools in 
Clifton, or for Private Instruction. Careful supervision of pre- 
peratory ven. and constant Foor ores in French.—Address 
Triangle, Bristol. 
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LACKHEATH hag tn nyt ndad SCHOOL. 


‘ice- President. Major- “General G a aA AMESON 
Principal The Rev. J. KEMPTHOR NE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity Coll , Cambridge. 
Vice-Principal and Ma Master—Rev. W. H. Drew, 
Heat Masts ina soll Depart pay — 
‘ead Master o, ev. John Morgan, 
, Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
Assisted by 16 pa ches in Classics, Mathematics, English 
Literature, Modern Languages, Natural Science, Geometri 
and other Drawings, 
Rn Scholarships ne one or two Ex 


Wiheel ded 


are 





a"The next Term will commence 7 Thursday, at 17, 1868, 
a = to the mode of a term 
houses, &., may be on lication to the Priectyal; or 
byl letter, shavened 00 to the Secretary, Joun Epwarp Panter, Esq., 
Proprietary School, Blackheath, London, 8.E. 














IGH CLASSICS, LOGIC, ETHICS, 
METAPHYSICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY.—A ~ 4 
Class Man in Classics, of whose Pupils Ten have succeeded 
the Three latest Competitions for India, gives PRIVATE TES 
SONS in or by Cor Lectures in Colleges, 
ke. ye and sets Examination Papers, &c.—Address D.C.L., 
Mr. Kelly, Gray’s Inn Gate, W 


DUCATION, BRIGHTON.—There will be 
VACANCIES at the enguing Term, commoencing September 

the 7th, in a long- — first-class L 8’ SCHOOL, of 
limit ayer t French and ‘German a 


is, Mr. 
Adelaide, Signor Mecatte, 
&. Terms 











le Pari: 
Signor Veneste, Mr. Barely Phit Phillips, 
Sixty to Seventy Guineas.—Address the Pun- 
ciPAaL, 17 and 18, . Powis oquare, Brighto 
ECHNICAL and S¢ wr gbiart ot EDUCA- 
TION.—ALEXANDRA PARK COLLEGE, Hornsey, near 
the Rectory.—Thorough Instruction in the English Language = and 
Literature. French and German Conversation every day. ork- 
shops for Mechanical Instruction. Chemical Laboratory. Courses 
Ph Scientific Lectures. Office for keeping and 
usiness. Plunge Bath, Priling, = Gymnastics. Terms, 40 
1, Mr. C. P. Newcombe. 








roy 50 Guineas per annum.—Princi 


(CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, 
Head Master—Rev. FRED WRIGLEY, M.A. 
F.R.A.S. . on, ey, Professor of {Mathematics in the R.I.M.C., 
Addisco — 1 department for Pupils preparing for the 
OAilan ‘and. Military ! Rervicws, Sciences, Experimental and Natural, 
taught. The next Term will commence on the 15th of September, 
‘ven a Scholarship of 202. a year will be awarded by competition, 
— Prospectus, with sore, benear list, &c., sent on application to 
Heap Master, or to W Bartlett & Co., 186, Fleet-street, E.C. 








A NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
DON, 4, St. Marti lace, Trafal; 

SPROTAL GENERAL MEETING of the Fellows of the 2 —< 

will be held, at their Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd 


Societ; 

of September next, at 40 "clock p.M., for the purpose of considering 
and determining upon a R ca’ the 
Council, “pecommending the Expulsion from the Society of Mr. Mr. 


HYDE CLARKE, for conduct calculated to injure the a 





y order, J. FRED. COLLINGWOOD, Secre' 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[THE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED 
on the Ist, and RE-OPENED on the 8th of SEPTEMBER, 
1868. No Visitor can be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of Sep: 
tember, inclusive. J. WINTER JO b 
S, 
_ British Museum, August 27, 1868. <n aeecamanae sae 


Ms GLYN (Mrs. E. S. Datuas) is now 


arranging for her SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS in and 
out of London.—Address to her at 6, Hanover-square, London, W. 


MES. E. S. DALLAS (Miss Gryn) announces 
Bi. that she sintende to devote her leisure from Public En: 
ments to PRIV and CLASS TEACHING of READ G 
and EUGCUTION at her residence, 6, Hanover-square, London. 
Mrs. Dallas begins her School Teaching on the 29th September. 
GENTLEMAN wishes an ENGAGEMENT 
to WRITE the WEEKLY LONDON ARTICLE fora 
Journal. He is experienced, well qualified, and has 
opportunities for obtaining correct information as to 
current events. References to Members of Parliament and others. 
. H., Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge, 8. W. 


—Address J. H 
BARRISTER, of Literary Capabilities, desires 
AN ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR, or EDITOR, of 
a W —, Pover or Rae gs ne. 
Address Post-o' 

















Wg pana required small,— 
fice, W 


wn TED an EXPERIENCED READING 
BOY, or an Educated Youth, above Sixteen, as JUNIOR 
READER.—4, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


JRESS.—An experienced LEADER WRITER 

has leisure to furnish ARTICLES, bed a LONDON LETTER, 

to a Liberal Journal, or a Political Article to a Magazine or 

eonew. First-class Birmingham and Liverpool references.— 
T. F., 54, Paradise-street, Lambeth, S.E., London. 


R IMMEDIATE SALE, on favourable 
Terms, a jong-estabiiches WEEKLY EROTIMOLAL 
NEWSPAPER (Liberal) and PRINTING BUSINESS. Net 
annual profits about 300/., which = soon be doubled.—Apply, 
by letter, to F. M., care of Mr. R. F. hite, 33, Fleet-street. 


A GENTLEMAN who has for ten years filled 

the situation of Chief and 2 Gearempending C a in a large 
City House, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEM a similar 
capacity, or as solemn: or in my Mercantile 0 or So 


Employment. The highes 
“6.. 26, Belitha Villas, B Barnsbury, N 


produced.—Address F. 
A‘ ARTIST, having an extensive Practice in 
bay g and Romig eg Figure Painting, aioe in 
r Stained G wishes to meet with 
PUL LLS ¢ J of stu ar i nese Beanches of Art. i but 
Students pore = in drawi ing the the figure need apply.— 
Address H. H., 


YO SECRETARIES OF LITERARY IN- 

STITUTIONS. i eres MASSEY will LECTURE in 

the WEST of ENGLAND tate in OCTOBER and garty in 

NOVEMBER; and in SCOTLAND from the Middle of NOVEM- 

BER to DECEMBER 10th. Applications should be made at 
once.—Address Ward’s Hurst, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Y}_DUCATION. — GERMANY. — Miss 
DILTHEY’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIE! 
Hanau, near Frankfort-on-Maine.— -rate Education, limit 
number of Pupils, home comforts. References to Cl men and 
Parents of former Pupils. Good references required. — 
by letter, as above. 


TAMMERING, DEFECTIVE ‘SPEECH. os 
hD Mr. MELVILLE BELL receives PUPILS for the CURE 
- all VocaL Ry wy and IMPEDIMENTS. The DEAF 

JM ught to speak. Private Lessons in ELOCU- 
TION and VISIBLE! SPEECH.—18, pn Bat N.W. 


EV. on W. MOFFATT, LL.D., British 

Chaplain, ~ o. ape du Puicitent. Brussels sill receive into 

his Family from st of October next, a LIMITED NUMBER of 

PUPILS, hose education and moral and religious training 

La strictest a ateeuaton will be paid.—For particulars apply to the 
ve 



































~ — T GOVERNESS.—A Lady, of 
ence in teaching, is desirous of meeting with an 


ENGAGEMER = Resident Governess. Being the daughter of a 
French penne e rench conversati ram- 
matically. isan excellent Musician, and unde nish 


her pe is inh ‘he pomeres included in an English pr ~ iA 
ae be given.Address P. M., care of Mr. 
alton, Publisher to University College, 137, Gower-street. 


HOME in the beautiful Vaz of LLANGOLLEN 
is OFFERED toa LADY or GENTLEMAN seeking retire- 
ment. The house is situated amid lo 
the Dee, and one mile from a railway station. 
close to the aoe. —Address to Liancouten, care of Mr. G. ow aihy 
30, Cornhill, E.C. 


HORTHAND. —PITMAN’S PHONO. . 
Private instruction given, personally oF by post, for Ik 3B. Fe 








Perfect C f Lessons. 
Pen London: 2 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
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NUY’S HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL | 

SESSION commences in OCTOBER. The INTRODUC- 

TORY ADDRESS will be given by Dr. MOXON, on THURSDAY, 
the Ist of October, at Two o’clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 8. O. Habershon, M.D.; 


F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S.; W. Moxon, 
Esq.; o§ John Hilton, Esq., F.R.S.; John 


Polan sq. 
Cooper Forster, Esq.; T. Bryant, Esq.; 


Esq. 
ones Oldham, M.D. 
Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 
. Salter, M.B. F.R.S. 
. Hinton, Esq. 
Poland, Esa ; C. Bader, Esq. 
Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
—Davies-Colley, M.A. 
WINTER SESSION.—LECTURES. | 
Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; S. Wilks, M.D. 
Surzery—John Birkett, Esq.; J. Cooper Forster, Esq. ie 
ea oo a. | 
Physiology—F. W. Fe 8. | 
Chemistry—Alfred Taylon MD. F. ft s. | 
sae 7 Venta Philosophy—T. Stevenson, M.D.; Davies-Colley, 


DEMONSTR x 
Cutaneous Diseases— Hilton Fagge. M. 
Anatomy—J. RET Esq.; P. H. Pye -Smith, M.D.; 
Phillips, M. D; Howse, Esq 
Morbid Anatomy— W alter Moxon, M.D. 
Microscope—H. G. Howse, Esq. 
SUMMER SESSION—LECTURES. 

Medical Jurisprudence— Alfred bani M.D., F.R.S. 
Materia Medica—S. 0. Habershon, M.D 
Midwifery—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S 
Ophthalmic Surgery—A. Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esa. 
Pathology—W alter Moxon, M.D. 
Comparative Anatomy—P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
Use of the Microscope—H. G. Howse, Esq. 

Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 

DEMONSTR — 

Practical Chemistry—T. Stevenson, M. 
Manipulative and Operative Surgery— . “Bryant, Esq. 

The Hospital contains 600 beds. Special Clinical Instruction is 
given by the Physicians in wards set apart for the most interesting 







John J. 


Clinical Lectures— Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Weekly. 
Lyiug-in-Charity—Number of Cases ‘attended annually about 


"Diseases of Women—26 beds. Ophthalmic cases—30 beds. 

Museum of Anatomy, Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curator, W. MOXON, .D.—contains 10,000 specimens, 4,000 
drawings and diagrams, an unique collection of Anatomical 
Models, and a series of 500 Models of Skin Diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct. Fee—40l. for the 
first year, 401. for the second, and 102. for every succeeding year of 
attendance ; or 100/. in one payment entitles a Student to a per- 
petual ticket. | 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected from the Students 
according to merit. There are two ben ag House-Surgeons, 
each of whom holds office for four mo: ; two as Junior, and 
two as Senior. The Resident House- Phy sielan is appointed for 
six months. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 251. to 402. each, are 
[or omg at the close of each Summer Session for general pro- 

cienc: 

Two Gola Medals are given by the Treasurer—one for Medicine, 
and ~ for Su 

A Voluntary Examination takes place at Entrance, in Elemen- 
tary Classics and Mathematics. The three first Candidates receive 
respectively 251., 20/., and 152. 

— of the Tosnems have vacancies for Resident Private 


For f further information apply to Mr. STOCKER. 
_ Gay ‘8 B Hospital, August ist, 1868, 


JHE REV. ALEX. J. D. ‘DORSEY, BD., 


of Corpus Christi College, English Lecturer at C ambeides, 
and Lecturer in Public Reading at King’s College, London, will 
receive PU PILS, on a the 15th of September, at his House, for the 
following Subjects 
Critical Study of the ane Language. 
att of English Literatur 
Composition. 





m. 
History and Geography. 
Public Speaking. 
— —— to eaiee and Gentlemen—Mondays, Wednesdays and 
ridays, 4—5 P.M. 
Ladies’ Classes—Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Gentlemen's Classes—Mondays and Thursdays. 
Evening Classes for Gentlemen. 
13, Prince’s-square, Kensington Gardens, W. 


GERMAN LADY, living with her Mother 
at KARLSRUHE, the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, receives PUPILS, not more than Six in number. he 
terms are Fifty Guineas per annum. A thoroughly good Edu- 
cation is given, including German, French, the Elements of the 
Italian Language if desired, and Drawing. A small charge is | 
made for Music. First-rate Masters can also be obtained. The 
Lady has the highest recommendations from the Nobleman’s 
family with whom she lately lived in England as COvSEDAN, and 
from the Parents of her Pupils, whose names will be given on 
application. — Letters may be addressed to Fraiter Looe, 
arlsruhe, Grand Duchy of Baden, or to 0. W. Farrer, Esq., 
Moreton, Dorchester. 





EDFORD COLLE GE, , 48 and 49, Bedford- 
square.—The SESSION, 1868-9, will begin on THURSDAY, 
October 15th. 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, 


Hon. Bec. 
DUCATION, “LONDON, W.—The LATE 
PRINCIPAL (Married) of a Public School in connexion 


with the London University, residing in one of the best streets 

between Cavendish-square and Regent’s Park, RECEIVES a 

limited number of BOARDERS and PUPILS to prepare for the 

Public Schools, the Universities, the Military and Civil Service 

oro &c. Terms and references on application.—Address 
R., Hatchard & Co. Piccadilly. 


nese Single Specimens : and Collections 
hay Fossils from the Chalk to the Lower Oolite, and other 

ta, together with Antiquities from the neighbourhood of 
Peel of the Brito-Romish, and other periods, may be ob- 
tained of R. T, Sauitu, Weymouth, 


| Writing and Book-keeping 


George Ireland, 


, Covent-garden, 


Fyss sc 


Patrons. 
The LORD PROVOST, MAGISTRATES, and COUNCIL of the 
CITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SESSION 1868—69. 


MASTERS. 
Cuassics. 
James Donaldson, LL.D. Rector, 8, Mayfield-street. 
John Carmichael, M.A. wee age S.A. Scot., 4, Mary-place. 
William Macdonald, M.A. E Chalmers-crescent, Grange. 
Peter a7 gpg M.A. Edin. (rinse Class Honours in Classics), 


Assi 
Jobn Sacmittan, M.A. Edin., F.S.A. Scot., Examiner, 16, 
Buccleuch-plac 
First English Master—John M. Ross, 30, Great King- 
t. 


English stree’ 
| Usecond English Master—Fred. B. Calvert, Jun. 
| French Charles Henri Schneider, M.C.P., 19, Upper Gray-street. 


Albert H. Schneider, Assistant. 


| German— Albert Von Ravensberg, 74, George-street. 


Arith David Munn, 41, Great King-street, 
and Assistants. 





{ William Cooper, 17, York-place. 
\ William Boal, Assistant. 


LECTURERS ON SCIENCE. 
Geniiey~ Dr. Stevenson Macadam, 25, Brighton-place, Porto- 


Natural. Philosophy— area Lees, M.A. Edin., 5, Meadow-place. 

Zoology—James Davie: 

Botany—John Sadler. ‘F.R.P.S., Assistant to the Professor of 
y in the University of Edinburg h. 

Fortification, Civil and Mining E ing—Li John 

Mackie, Engineer, 65, York-place. 

Drawing—Walter Ferguson, F.S.A. Scot., 70, Gilmore-place. 

Fencing and Gymnastics—Captain Roland, 7, Belleyue-terrace. 

Hindustani—J ohn Thomson, P.H 


EXAMINERS. 
Professors Kelland, Blackie, Sellar, and Masson. 
Janitor and Drill Sergeant—William Rollo. 





The HIGH SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on THURSDAY, 
the Ist of Senet when the Classes will be opened for the ensu- 
ing Sessio 

The First or Rudimentary Class by Mr. Macdonald. 

The Second Class by Mr. Carmichael. 

The Third Class by Mr. Macdonald. 

The Fourth Class by Mr. Carmichael. 

The Fifth and Sixth Classes by Dr. Donaldson. 

The Fifth in Greek by Mr. Macdonald. 

The English and other Classes by their respective Masters. 


The High School system, as now amended, is as follows :— 


The Curriculum extends over six years. 
A Class, when formed, is taught by the same Classical Master 
for four years, and is then transferred for two years to the 
Rector; but during the Fifth year of the Course the Greek 
— of the Class remains under the Tuition of its original 
aster. 

Classics maintain that prominent place which their great im- 
portance deman 

os forms a distinct department, under the charge of two 
Vegi who carry out a systematic course of training in all 

ec 

. In the Department of Modern Languages the great aim of the 

Masters is to impart to the Pupils readiness, not only in 
Translation, but also in Conversation and Correspondence. 

6. Mathematics and Arithmetic are assigned to one Master, 
Assistants, in order that each subject may receive the un- 
divided attention a its proper Teacher, and that more ample 
opportunities may be afforded for the study of the several 
branches of Applied Mathematics. 

A Course of Botany and Natural ‘History is attended by the 
Junior Pupils, and of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Physiology by the Senior Classes. 

. Quarterly Examinations by written papers have been 


roe 


e 


on 


7. 


a 


@ 


HOOL OF ‘EDINBURGH. | 





| UL} 


| = Home Care. Bo.” open country.—C.ericvs, Relfe 
150 


(pBG4N.— — Lessons and Practice, at 143, Strand, 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held 

MEOnAM, from the 30th of September to the 7th of Octobe, 


President—The Right Hon. EARL OF a 
Papers must be sent to the General Secretary, in }endon, 
15th of September. Tickets, to the Congress and 
issued by the principal Railway Companies ofan —— an te wy 
—— of voucher, obtainable at the 0; fe a8 
on, where Prospectuses and other ieee a te had, 
General reer ea Adam-street, Adelphi, London, W.0, 
Local Office—Argyle Chambers, ‘Colmore-row, Birmi ngtan, 


© LITERARY MEN and Men of Tale 
professional or otherwise.—The Advertiser is d 

securing the services of a Gentleman of first-rate talent pe lly 

doubted attainments, to assist him in the conduct of 
important Literary undertaking. To a gentleman pos; rm 

requisite qualifications the prospect is a favourable one, ag 
liberal and progressively will bepeia. 
but no application can he entertained which is nota accom; ; 
ty 


7 


in Bre 


ya 





with ample credentials or evidences of capacity and suit 
Address 0. N., care of Mr. T. Beck, Stationer, 81, Cheapsi 





TERAKY. — An ESTABLISHED PUL 
LICATION to be DISPOSED OF. Income, 5001. per 

An excellent opportunity for a Lady or Gentleman of litenty 
Taste to take a position in the World of Letters. Address H. 8. 
Messrs. Dunn & Duncan, 9, Fleet-street. 


DPEAWING TAUGHT, on the METHOD ¢ 

DRAWING from OBJECTS, w. a highly experienced PRO. 
FESSOR. Schools and Families attended.—For Te 'erms, &e. 
address Mr. Ganper, 14, Walbrook, Mansion House, EC. : 


XCHANGE PUPIL—A BOY of Ten fa 
one a Little Older. Every advantage of Education offer 














HE LAKES, or NORTH WALES,—Ap 

Experienced TUTOR, Graduate in Classical Honours of 

Oxford, and Master in a large Public School, will READ with 
PUPILS till Michaelmas.—Address G. G., Post-oftice, Bath, 





fine Instrument (with two Manuals and "tall Peda} 
ae — Pupils and Students may arrange terms on application 
V. S., 143, Strand (Organist, St. Michael, Stockwell). 


Com 





to W. 

T. M‘ LEAN begs to call at attention to his method 
of CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS 

branch of art which, with valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to 

neglect.—T. M* LEAN, 7, Haymarket. 


Ca and MEDALS, Catalogue of, just pub- 

lished, price 6d. 

NUMISMATIC BOOKS, Catalogue of, just published, gratis. 

ANCIENT ILLUMINATED MISSALS and Miscellaneous 
Books, Catalogue of, just published, gratis. 

NUMISMATIC ATLAS of the Roman Empire, with 216 Por- 
traits, copied from Coins, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


W. S. Lixcotn & Son, 462, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


HEAP COPIES of GOOD BOOKS.—Snr. 

2 be ee Copies of Froude’s History of earn} Vols. VIL to 

inglake’s War in the Vols. 11.—Dixon’s 

New America—J. H. Ne rses, and many other Books, 

are now on Sale at greatly REDUCED Prices. Catalogues gratis. 
J. Hunton, 224, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 














and are conducted regularly in all the Classes. 

In consequence of these arrangements, and of the additions 
lately made to the Staff of Teachers, the High School is now able 
to furnish systematic instruction in all those branches of know- 
ledge which constitute a Course of Liberal Education, preparing 
alike for the English, Scottish, and Irish Universities ; for the 
Military, Naval and Medical (preliminary) Examinations, for 
the Indian and other Civil Service competitions; and for com- 
mercial pursuits. 

In distributing the time allotted to the various departments, 
care has been taken that while the efficiency of the ees ah a a 
classical seminary of the highest order is fully secured, every 
facility is at the same time given for the study of the « other sub- 
jects included in the course. 

Prospectuses, containing full details as to System, Books, Fees, 
&c., may be had on application to the Rector, or any of the 
Masters ; to the Janitor at the School ; to the City Chamberlain, 
City Chambers ; or to the principal Booksellers in’ Edinbur; gh. 

Attendance will be given at the High School on Monday the 





28th, Tuesday the 29th, and Wednesday the 30th of ¥ 





Deve UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

emmets W.—Subscriptions from One Guines to any amount, 

ng to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 

lish, <-->. and German, immediately on publication. Prospes- 
fuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post 

A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 

tly reduced prices may also be had free, op application— 

ooTH’s, CHuRTON’s, Hopason’s, and Saonpers & Oruey’s United 

Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR SALE. 
1740 to 1765—1785 to 1800—1802 to 1849.—Apply to Mr. Joss 
Catver, Harleston, Norfolk. 


O BOOKSELLERS and Others.—WANTED 
a Copy of ‘THE GREEN HAND,’ by G. CUPPLES.— 
Adin & Wuitenovss, 102, Piccadilly. 











from "% till 3 o’clock, for the purpose of Enrolling Pupils. 
BOARDERS are received by Dr. Donaldson, Mr. Carmichael, | 
Mr. aclenalh. Mr. Munn, and Mr. Mz ,cmillan. 





_ City C ‘hambers, Edinburgh, 6th August, 1868. | 

[DEBENTURES at 5, 5} | 
Subscribed Capital,” £750,000. 

Directors. 


4, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pelham Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 


Burn. art. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Stabe P. Kennard, Esq. 
Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. | 


Manager—C. J. BRAIN E, Es 
The Directors are eenned to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent. ; for three — at 52; 
and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per ann 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old here street, London. 
By order, R.A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
(THE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 

dea Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 
esire 

For further 


Fw Nera application to be made at the Office of 
the Company, 


= mers’ a Old Broad-street, London. 
y order, CAMERON, Secretary. 


GMA LL LOCOMOTIVE for SALE.—Brass 

MODEL of a BROAD-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE, 34-inch 
Cylinders, 3 feet long, fitted with Valves Taps, Whistle, Reversing 
Gear, &c., in Case.—Apply to Mr. J. €. Stevens, 38, King-street, 








T\HE ZOETROPE; or, Wheel of Life.—The 

greatest Wonder of the Age. a —— te toy 
complete, with ne strips of fi 
for 90 stamps.—H. G. Crarge & 
garden. 


THE MOST LAUGHABLE > THING ON 

EARTH.—A new Parlour Pastime. 50,000 Comical Tran 
——— of wit — humour. Endless amusement for parties 
of two‘to fifty. Post free for 14 stamps.—H. G. Cuarke & Co. 
2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


NLARKE'S LITTLE MODELLER.—How 
to Make a Model Village, 48 coloured Engravin: » post fee 

for 7 stamps. A Model Railway, 7 stamps, Windsor + 
7 stamps. A Swiss Cott e,7 stamps. A Model Farm, 7 stamps. 
—H. G. CLarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


e 58. rriage 
. “7 Sian: Covent- 











PHOTOGRAPHS of EVERY DESCRIP. 
TION may be inspected, and Detailed Catalogues obtstasl, 
at MARION & CO.’S. sont ss, Soho-square, London. Pub ishing 
Department on the First F os Sale 
.— Very fine Photon a. of Her Majesty’s Tour in 
hg 6a. to 128 — Also of the Pictures and Sculpture 
by the Old Masters int the Foreign : Galleries. 


FRHODES'S PATENT and other TENTS, &, 
without Centre Pole. Portable and inexpensive. 
Estimates free, on application to 
S. W. SILver & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS and CONTRACTORS, 


2,3 and 4, Bishopegate Within, and 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
Flags of all Nations. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LISTS for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further enriched from day to day by the 
addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in demand, and by 
ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming Works as they ap- 
pear, Revised Lists of the Principal Books in circulation are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Lisrary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the 
Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
atthe Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for MU DIE’S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on sale. 

This Catalogue contains Leaves from Her Majesty’s Journal— 
The Early Years of the Prince Consort—Bulwer’s Historical Cha- 
reters—Darwin’s Variation of Plants and Animals—Through 
Spain to the Sahara, by Matilda B. Edwards—Lord Lytton’s Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works—Baker’s Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia— 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers—A Week in a French Country 
House—Rough Notes by an Old Soldier—The British Army, by 
Sir Sibbald Scott—Jesse’s Life of George the Third—Froude’s 
Reign of Elizabeth—Memoirs of Archbishop Whately—Bourne’s 
lives of English Merchants—Essays on a Liberal Education— 
Questions for a Reformed Parliament—Dixon’s New America— 
Merivale’s Life of Sir Philip Francis—The Last Chronicle of 
Barset—Jeanie’s Quiet Life—The Huguenot Family—Guild Court, 
by George MacDonald—Charlotte’s Inheritance—The Village on 
the Cliff—Mabel’s Progress—Lotta Schmidt ; and more than One 
Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


U 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND 
PRIZES. 

A REVISED CATALOGUE of Works by Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Jean Ingelow, Browning, Archbishop Trench, Dean Stanley, 
lord Lytton, and other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 
isnow ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
tible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


Mupre’s Szrzct Lisrary, NEw OXxFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE 


XUM 


PUBLISHING on ADVANTAGEOUS 
TERMS.— Authors or Proprietors of hy ay Weekly or 


Monthl y, may have their Works issu he Public on terms 
most “or Terms to themselves, and at ¢ A 4 of ee om 
my , apply to G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster-ro 

mi 





HE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 
NEW MANAGEMENT. 
NEW CAPITAL and NEW TARIFF. 











IRECT DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


“The best system ever introduced.” 


URPLUS BOOKS.—GREAT CLEARANCE 
SALE of SURPLUS STOCK.—Important to Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, Sn Clubs, Working Men’s Associations, 
Naval and Military Book Clubs, &c.—In consequence of the pro- 
posed formation of the New Company, it is intended to offer a 
we aatES Stock of Surplus Books at a considerable Reduction in 


we? Special List is now ready, which will be forwarded on appli- 








RE E DELIVERY DEPARTMENT. — 
ments are now made for the Free Delivery of all the 


A 
Newest Boo : to the Pee Railway Stations in ~ Country. 


The fa e of all Parcels will positively be paid by the Com- 
= D FRO—for all Subscriptions of Five Guineas and 
upwards. 





NE HUNDRED VOLUMES of LIBRARY 
BOOKS for 2. 10s. Surplus Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and 

1s. per volume. 
NE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


must be cleared oes in consequence of the formation of the 
New Circulating Library 








URPLUS STOCK.- —Special Lists are now 


ready, and can be had on application. 


TNHE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. - — For 


Terms and Surplus Catalogues, apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. CHARLES BUR ‘ON, 68, We beck- ~street, Cavendish- equare. 





‘N EW. LIBRARY COMPANY’ has been 

formed, for pas rehasing the k and goodwill of the 
Library Company i in Pall Mall and wv tibeck street. We hear that 
a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the 
old eompany. The business will be conducted on the same prin- 
ciples as a private firm.”—Atheneum, Aug. 16, 1868. 


L VATICANO descritto et illustrato da 
ERASMO PESTOLESI. Complete in 1/5 eo Numbers. 
Roma, Tipografia della Societa Editrice, 1832. 
Davies & Co. B 1, Fi Cornhill 











ales by Auction 
Photographic and Miscellaneous Apparatus. 


M&. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TI os, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, eee 

on FRIDAY, September 4, at half-past 12 precisely, a capital 
4-inch PORTRA‘ T LENS by Ross, a Triplet b = LT naka, 
several mahogany and other Cameras, Printing Frames. Porce- 
ishes, Passepartouts and Frames of all sizes, 


lain Baths and 
&c. Also, a Transit Instrument, Microscope, on Tele- 
scope, Opera and Race Glasses, Stereoscopic Slides, &c. 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


GRAVESEND, KENT. 
To Numismatists, Geologists, Art-Collectors, Book-Collectors, 


and others. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT SALE of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising upwards of 3 
Books, remarkable for their choice character, including the Rest 
Editions of the County Histories, secured at great_cost—the Ol 

rd hronicles—Writings of Old Authors, and ‘Editions of the 
best Authors in General Literature; also, many Curiosities—a 
of Oi ater-Colour Drawings, and a large 
assortment of Interest ing and very Rare Prints—Specimens of 
Antiquities—Medallions—-Objects of Art and Virtt—and inter- 
Pate Miscellanies; also, the Furniture and Effects, including 
Mah k-cases, Secrétaire ditto, Library Tables, &., in, 
Property of th ity of that well-known Connoisseur, WILLIAM CRAFTER 
sq., deceased. 
Mr. CHARLES RELPH has received instructions from the 
Executor to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY and WED- 
NESDAY, September 8 and aoe at the Literary ——— Harmer- 


Sale), the Contents 
of the Residence, No. 46, k-stree! 





7 











of 
Parroc! t, as above described. 

May be viewed on morning of Sale, and Catalogues obtained (by 

inclosing stamp) of the A New-road, G 











With cut edges, No. I., New Series, price 1s., or by post 14 stamps, 


Pur BROADWAY : a London Magazine. 
SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


Contents. 


1, Stretton. By Lng le, “We poe 1to8 With a full- 
e Illustration 
. Whispers of Heavenly Death. iy Walt Whitman. 
3. Partridge eu By “‘Idstone.” With a full-page Illus- 
4. Ourselves. "B 
ves. 
t - -~ on Thockosee et Thackeray as a Novelist. By James 


6. ons an Old. Buffer. By Fre Fostersk lode 
7. False Colours. B: mas (Mrs. Pender Cudli 
Chapters 1 to 3. with 4 full -page Tilustration by M. 


¢ Yeracs int Old Age. By Barry Co: ll. 
Trses mwa 

& Bice Beet aera 

10. e ies 0 e tif. 

Towle. I. M. Ro ar. With Po 


eir. 


LL.B. 
George Makepeace 


Volunteer Crisis. ania 
iz. eT Lord Napier of Magdala: a Memoir. By 
C. R. Low, (late 





London: goes Routledge o ia The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


| 0 
| 





FRASER's | MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER. 
No. CCCCLXV. price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


rotestantism. 
nessiana.— ’s Return. “ches 13. and 14, 
School and University System in Scotlan 
On the Failure of ‘ Let Selection’ in tine Case of Man. 
The the Chureh. reed and Opinions of the Caucasian Champion of 


The Alcoholic Controve: 
~~~ Developments s of Pr 





¢ Moo! 
Gestaves | ILI. of Sweden and the Counter Revolution. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 

Lo DON SOCIETY, for SEpremsBer, 
Twelve Illustrations, price 1s. 
Contents. 
ON the PRESENT STATE of the MARKET MATRIMONIAL. 
A LITTLE DINNER at GREENWICH. 
An AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE and its FREQUENTERS. 
LONG VACATION: Burning Powder. 
VISITS to COUNTRY HOUSES. 
HOW VIOLET got a BEAU. 
The HAPPY CONFESSION. Illustrated by R. Newcombe. 
NATAL SKETCHES: From Durban to Maritzberg. 
ee | OCCUPATIONS at HOLLOWAY. By James Green- 

‘001 


bi i DANCES. By Tom Hood. 
on 


with 


Illustrated by Florence 


The PICCADILLY PAPERS. Bya 
Books of Summer Tray 
Adventures. 
yspepsia. 
NEWGATE MARKET. 
A MILITIA TRAINING. With Four Illustrations. 


WARRIORS AT WIMBLEDON. A Summer Sketch, in several 
Scenes. With Three Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. 


Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, W. _ 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 105, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. 
With Two Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. 
Contents 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
tration.) 
chests = joa addy Cultat’ 8 heater. 
ing with Cutbill. 
. The Client and ‘hi Lawyer. 
és A First Gleam of Light. 
65. The Light Stronger. 
THOUGHTFULNESS in DRESS. 
POCKET BOROUGHS. 


The STOCKBROKER at DINGLEWOOD. 
tration.) 


“THE ENGLISH ARE NOT A MUSICAL PEOPLE.” By 
G. A. Macfarren. 


THEOLOGY in EXTREMIS. 
The VICTORIAL: a Story of an Old Spanish Rover. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 

Contents of the SEPTEMBER Number. 

1. The aoe ESTABLISHMENT under PAPAL ry PRO- 
TESTANT PRINCES. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. 
2. LOWE = HUXLEY on the CLASSICS. By the Rey. Isaac 
Gregory Smith. 

3. The gg MORALITY and the NEW. Second Paper. By 


Peripatetic. 
el. 


(With an Illus- 


(With an Illus- 





Mr. HARE'S. SCHEME of PARLIAMENTARY REPRE- 
SENTATION. By J. M. Ludlow 


5. The EDUCATION of the — PROTESTANT CLERGY. 
By Pasteur F. G. Wheatcroft. 


6. The! ae ree of the cnenees LAW as it BEARS on the 
ATIONSHIP of HUSBAND and WIFE. By the Rev. 
Ritred Dewes, D.C.L, 


7. NOTICES of BOOKS :— 
I. Historical and Biographical. —II. Scientific.—III. Clas- 
sical.—_IV. Travel.—V. Fiction.—VI. Miscellaneous.— 
VII. German Literature.—VIII. French Literature. 


Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 


Contents. 
NOT in SOCIETY. 
OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. III. As They Are to Be. 
IN THE GALLERY. 
Mr. “ORIGINAL” WALKER. 
UP and DOWN a SALMON STREAM. 
“A FRIAR of ORDERS GREY.” 
The AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 
The SCIENCE of CROQUET. Part III. 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 
The MILTON ENIGMA. 
A WALK THROUGH KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
A KENTISH HOPYARD. 
On SOME LOST PAPERS. 
NOTES and INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN :— 
Heraldic Cheriatanerie —- Discovery of a Roman Cemetery 

near to Ermine- wyddno’s Basket. 

puma Bey 4 Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street. 


‘| Roman REMAINS and CHRISTIANITY. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., 

contains “egg Md and Plans of a Manchester Warehouse—The 
man V: Chedworth— Hospitals of the World—Cirencester 
The Se f Col redo « ste wrth ye : Papers, 

—The Science 0: jour— 0) ‘astle— 

Sanitary Inquiries, and Art News.—1, York-street, Covent-gardens 

and all Newsmen. 
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NEW MONTHLY 


Ceesuan's 
AGAZINE. 





Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DLXXIII. 
. The WALL of the MEDIA and BATTLE of KUNAXA. 
II. HER WINNING WAYS. A Novel. Chaps. I. to IV. 
III. The SHIP at SEA. By Nicholas Michell. 
IV. ST. COLMAN’S: a Sketch in the West of Ireland. 
BLACKLOCK FOREST. Chap. VI. 
A VISIT toan OPIUM HOUSE. 
LAST DAYS of an OLD COUNTRY-HOUSE. Part VI. 
CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. By Janet 

Robertson. 


| 


a 


vi. 
VII. 
VIII. 


IX. PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. By Cyrus Redding. 


X. ENGLAND and HER EASTERN QUESTION. 
Francis J. 8S. Venner, F.R.G.S. 


London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
WORTH THE WINNING. By Monk SaVILLe. 
Chaps. eet, Maud the Beneficent.—X XIII. Farmer Hogg. 
—XXIV. The Rev. Harvey Hawkes.—X XV. Miss Bipont. 
IL. The eythane of EDEN. By Christian Rassam. 
III. The PHARISEE. By Fernan Caballero, 
IV. A MODERN BRETON STORY. 
V. The MISER. By Isidore Ascher. 
VI. The GIPSY LADY. 
VII. The ALCHEMIST; or, the Haunted Tower. 


VIII. ™ DUCHESS GABRIELLE de POLIGNAC and the 
LITTLE TRIANON, 


IX. LIFE-HISTORY of a GOOD OLD TOWN. : 
London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1868. No. DCXXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE II. 
No. VI.—The YOUNG CHEVALIER. 
BUNSEN. 
MADAME AURELIA. Part I. 


CORNELIUS O’'DOWD.—Disendowed Diplomacy—Our Statues 
tale. Lamps for Old—La Marmora—International Hospi- 


By 











LETTERS from a STAFF-OFFICER with the ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION. Part IV. 
The RIGHT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELI. No. II. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published Weekly, price 6d.; Monthly Part, 2s. 6d. 
HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal 


of Ef Literature. Decoration, and the Accomplishments. 
ready, No. 22, also Part V. for SEPTEMBER, containing the 
following Tilustrations :— 
The Thirsty Boy, after John Constable. 
Farmhouse, near Ilfracombe, by Aaron Penley. 
St. Catherine, after Fra Angelica 
Art of Illuminating, by W. R. Tym 
Return from Market, after Sir A. Calicett, R.A. 
A Portuguese Peasant Girl, by 8. Bird. 
Sappho, after Raffaelle Sanzio. 
Figs and Grapes, by T. Gronland. 
Two Pencil Drawings, by J. Needham. 
Two Pencil Drawings, by J. A. Vinter. 


Also, Lessons in Art Accomplishments by eminent Masters. 
London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
S A N a, a2 8 
for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
Contents. 


1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of* Mabel’s 

Progress,’ &c. 

2. AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 

3. A SONG of ANGIOLA in HEAVEN. 

4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 

5. A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 

6. WHO WAS the FIRST PRINTER ? 

7. The NORFOLK BROADS. 

& GIAMPIETRU VIEUSSEUX, the FLORENTINE BOOK- 
SELLER. 


9. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 
Trollope. With an Illustration. 
N.B.—This Number completes the Second Volume, which may 
now be had, in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


8, 





EDITED BY E. S. DALLAS. 


N C E A Ww E K. 
AUGUST. Price ELEVENPENCE. 
Contents. 
Electioneering. Milton, or Not Milton ? 


Coming Events. Drawn by F. law Critical Temper. 
Eltze. Town Cousin in a Fix. Drawn 
| by Miss Paterson. 
Foul Play. By Charles Reade. 
| The Woods and the Weather. 


On Shanties. 
Little White-Thorn. 
Female Freemasonry. 


Going Home. | Impossible. 
Drawn by B. Bradley. | Rudderless. 
The Missing Crown. Ninety Degrees in Ley Shade. 
My First Parishioner. | Drawn a F, Eltz 
oy Election of Idiots. Anglophobi 
he Eclipse. Drawn by F. Eltze. | Table Talk. “ Tlustrated. 


Together with the Continuation of a New Story, 
LOVE THE AVENGER. By the Author of ‘ All for Greed.’ 
London: Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street. 





In Preparation, 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is 
intended to be the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, 
THE CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever published in Englan ne 


T For SEPTEMBER, 1868, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Line Enoravincs. 
I. ARMING the YOUNG KNIGHT, after W. F. Yeames, R.A. 
II, CARREG-CENNEN CASTLE, LLANDILO, after D. Cox. 
III. The SPIRIT ENCHAINED, after P. Delaroche. 
Literary ContrRiBvUTIoNs. 
The Picture-Gallery of the Hermstiogs, St. Peabo, 
Dafforne, illus a Proposed Minister for the F 
Doré’s Fables Fontaine, illustrated— Influence of cones 
Physical Conditions on the Origin and Develo 
fessor Ansted—The Royal Armory of England, by R 
Route, M.A., illustrated—The Knights of the ‘Midale Ages, by 
Rev. E. L. Cutts, illustrated—William yee and the = 
Works founded by him, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A icturesque Cotta: 
——— and Villa Architecture, by C. J. Richardson, iilustrated 
rt-Gossip and Notabilia, &. & 
London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


Py J 2 


(\HAMBERS'S JOURNAL. — 37th YEAR, 


Contents of SEPTEMBER Part, price 8d. 
A Brush with Malays. 
A Simple Singer. 
Fortification: Permanent. 
Crumpled Rose- Leaves. 
Fortification : Field. 
The Moorland Mill. In Seven Chapters. 
Nicobar. 
The i - 
The N orest. 
The Greatest Eclipse ever Known. 
Otter- Hunting. 
The Chesil Bax Bank. 
Monaco. 
Roughing It. 
School masters. 
Practical Jokes. " 
Across the Walnuts and the Wine. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Four pieces of Original Poetry. 


And the conclusion of a New Novel, by the Author of 
* MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD,’ entitled 
BLONDEL PARVA. 
Sold by Booksell Ne ders, and at all Railway Stations. 











ART-JOURNAL. 





pi Jeiceest pf it the» Mecnaines ts is Pmonav TA. mee Star. 
8 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, price 1s., enlarged to 160 pages, Illustrated wit 
whole- le-page Engravings in every Number, th Four 
A. 


BFEtGe RAV I 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. 
BOUND to JOHN COMPANY ; or, the Adventures ang 
a of Robert Ainsleigh. illustrated by Alfred 
hom; 
Chap. ws = I res ~Aney 
it We Plight ou our “Troth, 
12. Iam cheated into Ruin by a Traitor, 
II. IN THE COMMON ROOM. An Oxford Sketch. 
Ill. THE MUMMY. By William Stigand. 


. OUT OF THE +7 By Henry 8. Leigh. 
trated by Isaac L. B: xj - = ae 


V. LONDON CLUBS. By Wi Walter Thornbury. 
Cs | Post and Present:—Clubs Present: No. 3. White's 


. oman. no seer: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret, 


WILL 0’ THE oe. By T. L. Phipson, Ph.D. F.C, 
IN CARNIVAL TIME. By W. Sawyer. Tllust 
‘Alfred Thompson. . oe ene 


THE GREAT fy patna | OF ANTWERP. By the 
Author of *‘ Hester Kirton,’ &. 


X. DIANA GAY: a Novel. "By the Author of ‘ Bella Donna,* 
* Never Forgotten,’ &c. 
XI. LANDING. By T.H.S. ESCOTT. Illustrated by T. Beach. 
XII. HOW WE SHOULD DINE—IF WE COULD: an Essay 
on Cookery. By George Augustus Sala. 
CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE: a Novel. By M. E 
Braddon. 





a 


Vv 


lol 


VII. 
VIII. 


Ix. 


XIII. 


XIV. “ All for Nothing.” By Evelyn Forest. 


N.B. The Fifth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in 
crimson cloth, bevelled —— full gilt side ‘and back, gilt edges, 
P rice 78. 6d., is now ready. Also Cases for Binding (2s.), designed 

yw Luke Limner. 

*,* a? Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable 
presen 

Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





CHAPMAN & 


ANEURIN’S HARP: A POEM. 
JOHN WILKES, By W. F. Rag. 
THE LAWS OF HISTORY. By Joun Fiske. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotiorg. 
OLD PARTIES AND NEW POLICY. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


HALL’S LIST. 


—— Qe 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER, price 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE RETENTIVE POWER OF THE MIND IN ITS BEARING ON EDUCATION. By Professor Bais. 
THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO VOTE UNDER THE REFORM ACT, 1867. 
By Gzorce MEREDITH, 


By Dr. PaNKHURST. 


Part IL 


By the Epitor, 





A SUMMER in ICELAND. 


with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 





| 


VENEZUELA ; 


Republic. 
of Insects. 
and its Inhabitants. 


“BONES AND I;” 


MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


post 8vo. 21s. 


duellists.”—Saturday Review. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 





The MARSTONS. By Hamilton Aide. 
The DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 
The ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. Steinmetz. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 


Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


By Dr. Paijkull. Demy 8vo. 


or, Sketches of Life in a South-American 


By E. B. EASTWICK, C.B. F.R.S. Demy 8vo. with Map, 16s. 


The INSECT WORLD: being a Popular Account of the Orders 


From the French of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo. with 576 Illustrations, 20s. 


The OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History of the Sea 


From the French of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 20s. 


or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By Whyte 


3 vols. cr. 8vo. 


2 vols. 


“This book contains a diligent and meritorious collection of stories—good, bad, and indifferent—about duels and 


NOT TOO LATE. <A Story. By the Author of ‘Only George.’ 


“Not too Late’ is not an ambitious work of genius, but it isa pleasant and natural story.” —Saturday Review. 
CHAPMAN & HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NOTICE.—This pam is s published, No. XIV. for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


_ AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. By Major 


BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. [Ready this day. 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘ Altogether 
Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ &c. In1 vol. 8vo. With BR ey of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 
A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
The 


GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. uniform with ‘Some 


Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.’ [Nearly ready. 
Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, Special Corre- 


spondent of the Standard. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CON AMORE; or, Chapters of Criticism. By the Author of 
‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ In 1 vol. 

The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of America. By.George 
ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). In 1 vol. 8vo. {In rons. 4 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 


In 8 vols. at all Libraries. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS, Author of ‘The Gay Science.’ 


“The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest impressions. The most censorious critic in such matters 
will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in ‘ Clarissa.’”—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or any “ee 
has produced.. .... Nothing in literature can be more pathetic than the closing passages of her young life 
her brow shame is ashamed to sit. She dies a Christian Lucretia, rejoicing to go to her Father's house, with words 
of forgiveness, hope, and faith on her lips From first to last it is sad, stern, harro 
who will probably shrink from it, alarmed by the mere nature of the subject. 
motives of delicacy, they are mistaken. There is not a line in ‘ 
to feel shocked 
age.” —Morning Star. 


rrowing. There are readers 
If they do so from what are called 
’ at which any educated man or woman ought 
If the age has grown too picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the 


New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ &c. 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. 
The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. By Percy 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of ‘ Charlotte Burney,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The LOST LINK : @ Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of ‘A 
Golden Heart.’ In 3 vo 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ &c. 8 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 


GARRETT. 3 vols. 


“The author is worthy of a "eae which few critics have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than once 
or twice in a lifetime.” —A 


FR RANCESC ‘A’S LOVE: a Novel. By NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 
Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In3¥ NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a 
The DOWER HOUSE. a Novel, by Novel. By the Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ 


ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 
The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the OUT of the MESHES: a Hovel, Sb vaie. 
Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.’ 3vols. [Next week. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By ‘Thomas 


GREY, Author of ‘ Never—for Ever.’ In 3 vo. ARCHER. In3 vols. [Just ready. 





TINSLEYS CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, price 2s. each. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By | BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ Paul Massie,’ &. ‘Guy Livingstone,’ ‘ Brakespeare, 

The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By|SWORD and GOWN. By the same 
CHARLES H. ROSS. Autiee. sien, 0 Chang Ben, 00,08 


MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the| The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS 


Author of ‘Archie Lovell,’ ‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ &c. (1867). With all the Original Illustrations. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


GLOUCESTER 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


En 


With Travelling Map, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK 


FOR THE 
COUNTIES OF GLOUCESTER, 
HEREFORD, AND WORCESTER: 


INCLUDING 


CIRENCESTER, CHELTENHAM, STROUD, TEWKES- 
BURY, LEDBURY, BROMYARD, LEOMINSTER, ROSS, 
MALVERN, STOURBRIDGE, KIDDERMINSTER, DUD- 
LEY, DROITWICH, BROMSGROVE, EVESHAM, &c. 





Also now ready, post Svo. 2s. 6d. each, 


1. HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 16 Illustrations. 


2, HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. 


38. HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 7 Illustrations. 





Also, the above, complete in One Volume, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The THREE CHOIRS: a Handbook 

to the CATHEDRALS of GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
oo WORCESTER; with a complete Description of the 
Buildings and a History of Diocese, with Biogra- 
phical Notices of the Bishops. By RICHARD J. KING, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 





—_——~.——_ 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


“The etymological part of the work is well done, indi- 
cating a familiarity with the languages from which our 
vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound dis- 
cretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciation 
is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explanations, 
though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.” 

Atheneum. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. 
WITH ABOUT 300 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; 
Half-bound in morocco, 13s. 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet 
seen at all within moderate compass. We have examined 
a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and believe 
them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Ger- 
many and England, have deliberately accepted.” 





Briackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready (price One Shilling), The SEPTEMBER Number of =|, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 
I. KITTY. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Jacob,’ ‘John and I,’ &e | 
Chap. 27. Pitfalls. | 
+» 23. What dead sea apples taste of. 
» 29. At Fontainebleau. 
» 30, A reprieve and a sentence. 
» 31. Laura’s slippers 
» 82. Ire Amantium, &c. 
» 83. Pastures new. 





II. In REMEMBRANCE of the INAUGURATION of the | 


LUTHER MEMORIAL, June 25, 1868. 

. SWEET NELLY HUNTINGDON. 

* From Olympus to Hades,’ &. 

IV. The CAREER and CHARACTER of RAJAH BROOKE, 
V. CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. By the Author of ‘ 5001. Reward.’ 
“WHAT’S HE TO DO?” By Captain Hawley Smart. 

. A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

. HATHERTON HALL. 

. The HAUNTED GARDEN. 


X. VERA. A Story by a New Writer. Chaps. VI. to X. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORKS, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


By Authority of the Austrian Government. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: 
Travels in Italy, Spain, age — ‘ria, bey Indies, Madeira, 
South America, &c. th é MPEROR MAXI- 

MILIAN. In3 vols. post & 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A WALKING TOUR in NORMANDY. 


«day the ma of ‘ All Round Ireland on Foot.’ 1 vol. post 
vO. 





HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth—Philip 
the Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Biehelien— —the First 
English Revolution— William the Third. By J. VAN PRAET. | 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 1 vol. ‘aa 8vo. 163. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN under the TUDORS. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE, patie of ‘ English Merchants,’ 
&c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


USED AT ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER AND RUGBY. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. MOMM- 

SEN. Translated under the sanction and revision of — 
Auttior. fore his latest Corrections, by the Rev. W 
PITT DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. SCH SIITZ, 
Seomnaen Vols. I. and II., 218.; Vol. III., 103. 6d.; Vol. LV. 
{in Two Parts), 16s. 


HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Ernest 


CURTIUS. Translated by A. W. WARD, M. = rg llow of 
St. Peter's Coll. Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8yo. ‘ s 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- | 


ee and a ENGLISH DIC ng A Any. By C. D. 

YONGE. Vol. English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Latin-Eng- 
lish, 78. 6d.: or the whole Work complete, + bound in 
roan, price 15s. 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILII MARONIS 


BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, et ZNEIS. Post 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Ms 
Waterloo. Sixteenth Edition. Demy 8yo. with Van eae 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONST f 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. a Sa 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


By the Author of | 








13, Great Sedtasnadidead. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW. WORKS. 


—_e——_- 


| 
| ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- | 


man’s Narrative of the Search for Dr. LIVINGSTONE, ed 
Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. 
By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 8vo. wit 
Illustrations, 15s. 

“A very readable book. In its 
failures, we never read a mo’ 
sport than ‘ Elephant Haunts.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* This is the most exciting book since the adventures of the late 


roportion of successes to 


| Gqpios Cumming.”— Messenger. 


: valuable contribution to the modern history of African 
oa 5. 
stone are told in a very interesting manner.”— Star. 


AROUND THE KREMLIN; or, Pictures 


of LIFE in MOSCOW. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of * The | 
Wanderer in Arabia,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
**Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has 
given us an admirable picture of the great city which lies about 
the Kremlin. He has an eye to social matters, and notes with 
care the changes of thought and custom which are likely to affect 
the future of Russia.”—-Atheneum. 
“A truly interesting work ; a valuable picture of the present 
condition, mor: al, social, and political, of the great Russian 


Empire.”—Post. 
SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ &c. FOURTH EDITION, 
with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church, 
and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 248. 
“This is by far Dr. Doran’s best work. He has taken the 
humourist’s view of our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with 
characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of the 
venerable order which in these later times has given us a fair pro- 
portion of sound scholars and good Christians.” —Atheneum. 
“ Lively, well written, and amusing.” —Morning Post. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of 


* MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 


**These volumes are most interesting, well written, and highly 
entertaining.” —Observer. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols, 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer 
COLLINS. 3 vols. 

‘* The most jaded of novel-readers will find ‘Sweet Anne Page’ 
sufficiently striking and brilliant to excite his attention and in- 
terest. Mr. Collins has written three volumes in which there is 
not a dull page,—in which the personages are vividly, shar, arply, 
and clearly shown,—in which the interest never flags,—an 
which the plot is loaded with — and the narrative is fresh 
and vigorous.”—Imperial Review. 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ‘ Leslie Tyrrel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel of rare merit. It is admirable at once in structure, 
in style, and in eat and sustained interest. As a love tale 
it is unsurpassed.”—Post. 

“This is an intensely interesting st a. It is the best novel 
we have seen from the author’s pen. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Alec Forbes,’ &c. 3 vols. 

**This book is one of intense reality and truthfulness. It reads 
like an absolutely faithful history of a life. If our criticism 
induces our readers to open Mr. Mac Donald’s book, they will 
assuredly be amply repaid in the perusal of it.”—Pall Mall Gaz. 

*** Robert Falconer’ is a work brimful of life and humour and 
of the deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again.”—A theneum. 


PEARL. By the Author of ‘Caste, &c. 


(Just ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (an: y of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS: 


“ = 8 Nature and Human Nothing New. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifa: 
The V alley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother's Money. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 


No Church. 
By , the 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
_Bliot Warburton. 

By Miss Kavanagh. 

A_Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 


‘John Halifax 
—_, Graeme. By Mrs. Oli- 
sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

A Life 


Lalgh Hunt’s Old Court Sub- 


Marga: aret and ee Setbcemelie, 
Sam Slick" 's Old 
arien. By E. wat urton. 
Burke’s Family Romance. | Sam Slick’ American Humour. 
The) peas of Norla law. By Mrs. | Christian's Mista’ 4 
Ny Author of ‘ i Fialitax’ 
The . in —~\¥ Alec Forbes. By George Mac 
fe of Jeanne d’Albret. By) Donald, LL.D. 
| Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


| Mistress and Maid. 
Author of ‘ John Halifax 

Lost and an ed. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Nor' 

Les Miserables. By V. Hugo. 

Barbara’s History. Ba Gris 


Edwards. 

Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
Oli ant. 

| St. Olave’s 


re wonderful narrative of African | 


The successive incidents in the search for Dr. Living- | 


| JAMES WALTON, 


Bookseller and Publisher to University 
College, 
137, GOWER-STREET. 


SCIENTIFIC CLASS BOOKS. 
_LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSO. 


\ = for SCHOOLS. Tenth Thousand. 328 Illustrations, 


*,* Its purpose is to conve 


, in clear and concise - ni 
notions of all the principal —y mn 


ivisions of Physical Sc 
| NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NATU. 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. Eig! much i 
and with Additions. ie 8yvo. ma 6d. For Students 
preparing for the Matriculation Examination of the Univer. 
sity of London. 
NEWTH’S ELEMENTS of MECHA. 
NICS and HYDROSTATICS. With numerous Examples. 
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LITERATURE 
A Narrative of Captivity in Abyssinia; with 
some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, 
his Country, and People. By Henry Blanc, 
M.D. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tats work, though grounded on ‘ The Story of 
the Captives,’ by the same author, reviewed in 
our columns a few months ago, is substantially 
anew book. It is not entirely re-written, but 
is an extension of the former work; and it 
contains, besides, the Story of the Captives 
during the most eventful portion of their im- 
risonment, from August 3lst, 1867, to their 
final liberation on April 12th, 1868. 
On the former occasion we had reason to 
complain that, ina work professing on its title- 

e to be “ A Narrative of the Events of Mr. 

sam’s Mission,” not a word should have 
been said respecting those events, except a de- 
scription of the formal reception of the mission 
on January 25, 1866, which we reproduced in 
evtenso, and which we perceive is repeated 
almost verbatim in the present work. But this 
was not the author's fault, as that work was 
merely a reprint of an article which had ap- 

red in an Indian newspaper. In the present 
work, Dr. Blanc, though still reserved on some 
important points which require clearing up, is 
painfully explicit on others,—making revela- 
tions which we should be glad to learn were 
not true. 

After a brief and imperfect summary of ante- 
rior events, Dr. Blanc states that, in the autumn 
of 1863, the Europeans in Abyssinia numbered 
about twenty-five, consisting of Consul Came- 
ron and his servants, the members of the Basle 
Mission and the Scottish Mission, the mis- 
sionaries of the London Society for the Conver- 
sion of the Jews, and some adventurers. 

The Basle Mission was founded by Dr. Krapf, 
in 1855, at the instance of Bishop Gobat, of 
Jerusalem. The primary object of its members, 
who were all laymen, was to work at their 
trades for the Emperor, but they were at the 
same time to spread the gospel by precept and 
example. They resided at Giffal, near Debra 
Tabor, where they built themselves semi-Euro- 
pean houses, established workshops, &c.; and 
a large number of intelligent natives having 
been apprenticed to them, they, with their 
assistance, executed some really remarkable 
works, 

The two other missions were solely for the 
conversion of the Falashas, or native Israelites. 
Their members resided together at Djenda, near 
Gondar,— Mr. Flad and Mr. Rosenthal having 
with them their wives and young families. The 
Rey. H. Stern, the chief of the London Mission, 
of whom the author speaks in very high terms, 
first arrived in Abyssinia in 1860, when he 
was well received. On his return to Europe 
he published his well-known book, in which, 
though speaking very favourably of Theodore, 
he “gave some details of the Emperor’s family, 
which were to a certain extent the cause—but 
certainly not the original cause—of many of the 
sufferings he had afterwards to undergo.” About 
that time several articles appeared in an Egyp- 
tian newspaper “reflecting rather severely on 
the marriages of the Guffat people.” Their 
authorship was imputed to Mr. Stern, which 
he always denied ; though “ the Guffat people 
would not accept his denial: to the very last 
they believed him to have written the obnox- 
ious articles, and harboured bitter feelings 
against him in consequence.” 

Mr. Stern returned to Abyssinia in the be- 
ginning of 1863; and as soon as the Guffat 


people heard of his arrival at Massowah, they 
“went in a body to the Emperor, and begged 
him not to allow Mr. Stern to enter Abyssinia.” 
His Majesty gave an evasive answer, but did 
not comply with the request. 

The author concludes his summary of events 
in these words:—“ This was the state of the 
different parties, when the storm at last burst 
on the head of the unfortunate Mr. Stern:— 
Bell and Plowden, the only Europeans who 
might have had some influence for good over 
the mind of the Emperor, were dead. The 
Guffat_ people worked for the King, were fre- 
quently near his person, and entertained any- 
thing but kindly feelings towards Mr. Stern 
and the Djenda Mission ; while Captain Came- 
ron and his party were watched in Gondar, and 
in no way mixed up with the differences that 
unfortunately divided the other Europeans.” 

But why was Cameron “ watched”? This 
the author does not tell us; though he does say 
that when Cameron went to the Christian 
frontier province of Bogos he was accompanied 
by Samuel, the Emperor's steward; and that 
having found the latter “intriguing with the 
chiefs of the neighbourhood, tributaries of 
Turkey, in favour of his imperial master,” he 
thought it “advisable, in order to avoid future 
difficulties with the Egyptian government, to 
leave Samuel behind.” This Samuel resented, 
and wrote to his master unfavourably about 
Cameron. And we are left to infer that this is 
why Consul Cameron was “ watched.” But the 
Blue Books laid before Parliament tell a very 
different story. From them we learn Theo- 
dore’s cause of complaint against Cameron in 
his own words:—“I asked him to make me a 
friend of the Queen when he was sent on this 
mission ; he went and stayed some time with the 
Turks, and returned to me. I spoke to him 
about the letter I sent through him to the 
Queen. He said that up to that time he had 
not received any intelligence concerning it. 
‘What have I done,’ said I, ‘that they should 
hate me and treat me with animosity? By 
the power of my Lord, the Creator, I kept 
silence.” 

Why Consul Cameron “went and stayed 
some time with the Turks” it is not our business 
to inquire. 

The date of Cameron’s thus falling into dis- 
grace was July or August 1863, two or three 
months before the accidental meeting of Mr. 
Stern with the Emperor on the 13th of October, 
with which Dr. Blanc commences his narrative. 
At first Theodore had “kept silence,” being no 
doubt afraid to treat our Consul with any per- 
sonal indignity; but he gladly availed himself 
of an opportunity of venting his anger on Stern, 
against whom personally he had, at that early 
period, no real ground of complaint. 

We need not go over the story of the treat- 
ment which that unfortunate missionary and the 
other captives experienced from their gaoler, 
or of the steps taken for their liberation. But 
there is one incident connected with the latter 
which is deserving of notice. 

In February, 1865, a Copt, named Abdul 
Melak, pretended to have come with a friendly 
message from the Abuna, or Coptic Bishop of 
Abyssinia, to Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
General in Egypt, and gave such wonderful 
details that he completely imposed upon the 
Court at Jiddah and the Consul General, by 
the latter of whom he was sent back with a 
letter, and “suitable presents.” Among these, 
the author tells us, was an amber mouthpiece 
for a pipe; and he remarks— 

“Had those gentlemen possessed the slightest 
knowledge of Abyssinia, they would at once have 





discovered the deception. .. . In Abyssinia tobacco 








is considered ‘unclean’ by the priests; none ever 
smoke; and even admitting that in his privacy the 
Abuna might now and then have indulged in a weed, 
he would have taken great care to keep the matter 
as quiet as possible. Therefore, to present him with 
an amber mouthpiece would have been a gratuitous 
insylt to a man who was supposed to have rendered 
an important service.” 

But Dr. Blanc has left out the most amusing 
part of the story. It was not a mere amber 
mouthpiece that the unconscionable Copt ob- 
tained from the too credulous English official. 
In addition to several articles of value, he 
chose two amber mouthpieces, together with 
thirty pipe-bowls, twelve extra wooden pipes 
for the mouthpieces, two jasmine pipes, and six 
wires for cleaning the same, and last, not least, 
one bale of “Latakia tobacco, packed in canvas,” 
altogether enough to set a smoker up for his life! 
The end of the affair was, that the man started 
and lived for months amongst the Arab tribes 
between Kassala and Metemna, smoking the 
Consul General’s tobacco, and enjoying himself, 
“on the strength of a certificate, which de- 
scribed him as an ambassador, and recommended 
him to the protection of the tribes that lay on 
his road.” Mr. Rassam’s party fell in with the 
fellow not far from Kassala; he acknowledged 
the deceit he had practised, and was delighted 
when he heard they had no intention of request- 
ing the Turkish authorities to make him a 
prisoner. 

After the captives had been brought from 
Magdala and delivered over to Mr. Rassam, 
they were, by the Emperor’s order, tried before 
that gentleman in his tent, on the 15th of 
March, 1866, when certain charges were pub- 
licly read to them, and they were called on to 
declare whether they or the Emperor was in 
the wrong. In the report of this trial, made by 
Mr. Rassam to Col. Merewether on the 22nd of 
March, he says, “ All the released prisoners con- 
fessed that they had done wrong, and begged 
his Majesty to forgive them as a fellow Chris- 
tian.” Mr. Rassam made at the time no com- 
ment on this confession; but Dr. Blanc now 
remarks:—“It would have been absurd for 
them not to have acknowledged their faults 
and begged for pardon. ... In acknowledging 
that they were wrong they acted wisely; it was 
what we counselled, nay, commanded.” It is 
inconceivable that Her Majesty’s Envoy should 
have allowed his unfortunate companions in 
captivity, as they unhappily became soon after- 
wards, to remain during upwards of two years 
under the stigma of guilt on their own confes- 
sion, when that confession had been “coun- 
selled, nay, commanded,” by himself. 

On the cover of Dr. Blanc’s book is a repre- 
sentation of the leg-chains, weighing about 
seven pounds, which he wore for a year and 
three-quarters. The way in which these were 
fixed is thus described :— 

‘“‘T was made to sit down on the ground, tuck 
up my trowsers, and place my right leg on a large 
stone that had been brought for the purpose. One 
of the rings was then placed on my leg, a couple 
of inches above the right ancle, and down came, 
upon the thick cold iron, a huge sledge hammer ; 
every stroke vibrated through the whole limb; and 
when the hammer fell not quite straight, it pressed 
the iron ring against the bone, causing most acute 
pain. It took about ten minutes to fix on properly 
the first ring: it was beaten down until a finger 
could just be introduced between the ring and the 
flesh, and then the two pieces, where they over- 
lapped one another, were hammered down until 
they perfectly joined. The operation was then per- 
formed on the left leg. I was always afraid of the 
blacksmith missing the iron, and smashing my leg 
to pieces. All at once I felt as if the limb was 
being torn asunder : the ring had broken just when 
the operation was nearly completed. For the second 
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time I had to submit to the hammering process, 
and this time the fetter was rivetted to the entire | 
satisfaction of the smith and chief.” 

The operation of taking off the fetters was 
nearly, if not quite, as bad. And when at length | 
they had been removed, the author says— 

** At first we could scarcely walk. Our legs 
seemed to us as light as feathers; we could. not | 
guide them, and we staggered about, very much | 
like drunken men. If we met with a small stone 
in our way, we involuntarily lifted up the foot to | 
a ridiculous height. For days the limb was painful, | 
and the slightest exertion was followed by great | 
fatigue.” 

It has always been a matter of wonderment 
that Theodore should not have taken any steps 
to hinder the approach on Magdala of the | 
British army. There are many places on the | 
road where considerable difficulty might have | 
been occasioned by the opposition of a mere | 
handful of determined men,—and Magdala | 
has proved that there are brave men in Abys- 
sinia. The reason of his seeming indifference is 
shown by Dr. Blanc, who at the same time 
tells a tale to which we should hesitate to give 
credence were it not so circumstantially related 
by one who was on the spot. 

There is now no doubt that, though the 
Emperor had not received any official commu- 
nication from either the British Government or 
the Commander-in-Chief of the invading army, 
he had long been aware, through his spies, of 
the landing of the English troops, and of their 
advance upon Magdala, at the same time that he 
was engaged in conveying his heavy artillery 
to that fortress from Guffat. It was not till the 
2nd of April, 1868, that he at length succeeded 
in bringing the whole to Islamgie, including 
the big mortar, “ Sevastopol,” weighing 16,000 
pounds; and after Mr. Rassam and his com- 
panions had offered him their congratulations 
on the occasion, they “remained with him 
several hours in quiet and friendly talk.” 
Among other things, he asked about our troops, 
the elephants, the rifles, &c.— 

“Mr. Rassam told him everything we knew: 
that about 12,000 troops had landed, but that not 
more than 5,000 or 6,000 would advance on Mag- 
dala, adding, ‘ It will only be friendship.’ Theodore 
said—‘ God only knows. Before, when the French 
ame into my country at the time of that robber, 
Agau Negussie, I made a quick march to seize 
them, but they had run away. Do you believe 
that I should not have gone to meet your people, 
and asked them what they came into my country 
for? But how can I? You have seen to-day my 
army, and ’—pointing to the Amba above—‘ there 
is all my country. But I will wait for them here, 
and then let God’s will be done.’” 

Later in the day the Emperor sent for Mr. 
Waldmeier, the chief of the Guffat people, and 
Samuel. He talked to them in a very excited 
way, having already been drinking, and inquired 
“‘why he had not received any intimation of 
the landing of our troops, and if it was not 
customary for a King to inform another that he | 
was invading his country.” And on the follow- 
ing morning, Dr. Blanc goes on to say,— 

* As Theodore had on several occasions expressed 
his astonishment at not receiving any communi- 
cation from the Commander-in-Chief, we thought 
it advisable to request Sir Robert Napier, through 
our friends, to send a short courteous letter to the 
Emperor, informing him of the object of the expe- 
dition; as the letter he had addressed to him 
before landing had been detained by Mr. Rassam, 
and the ultimatum sent by Lord Stanley, previous 
to the intervention of an armed force, having also 
fallen into Mr. Rassam’s hands instead of reaching 
the Emperor, had been destroyed by that gentle- 
man.” 


It is not stated by the author whether this 
decision was at once acted on; but at all 
events it is certain that on April 3rd, when the 
British army had been several months within 





the dominions of the ill-fated monarch, and 
only ten days before his own self-destruction, 
he had never received any declaration of war, 
and was unaware of the specific intentions 
towards himself of the British General ; though, 
from the representations made to him, he had 


| reason to believe “ it would only be friendship.” 


On the morning of April the 10th, says 
Dr. Blane,— 

‘*A boy whom I [not Mr. Rassam] had some 
days previously sent to General Merewether, with 
a request that a letter should be sent to Theodore, 
who had on several occasions manifested great 
astonishment at not receiving any communication 
from the army, returned witha letter from his Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief for the Emperor. 
The letter was perfect; just what we had wished 
for—firm, courteous. It contained no threats, no 
promises, except that Theodore would be honour- 
ably treated if he delivered the prisoners uninjured 
into his hands.” 


This, then, was the first communication of 
any kind that the Emperor of Abyssinia re- 
ceived from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army; and at noon of the same day the 
battle of Fahla was fought and won! Of this 
battle the captives themselves heard nothing 
till they were called together to hear the mes- 
sage from the now humbled despot :—“I thought 
that the people that were now coming were 
women: I now find that they are men. I have 
been conquered by the advance-guard alone. 
All my musketeers are dead. Reconcile me 
with your people.” Mr. Rassam sent him back 
word that “he had come to his country to make 
peace; and now, as well as formerly, he only 
wished to see that happy result obtained ;” and 
he proposed that messengers should be sent to 
the British camp to make terms. 

It was not till four o’clock on the following 
morning that Theodore sent to call Flad and 
Waldmeier, that he might consult them. They 
recommended peace, and that he should 
accept Mr. Rassam’s proposal. Theodore re- 
mained a few minutes silent, his head between 
his hands, apparently in deep thought, and 
then said, “ Well, go back to Magdala, and tell 
Mr. Rassam that I trust in his friendship to 
reconcile me with his people. I will do what he 
thinks best.” 

Lieut. Prideaux, and Mr. Flad, accompa- 
nied by Dedjatch Alamé, were accordingly 
despatched to the British camp, and the follow- 
ing message was given to them: “I had thought 
before this that I was a strong man, but I now 
find that they are stronger: now reconcile me.” 
Sir Robert Napier returned a written answer, 
to the same effect as his previous letter. This 
answer Theodore would not receive, but sent it 
back with a mad, incoherent letter, which Sir 
Robert Napier in his turn would not notice, 
except by repeating orally what he had already 
said in writing. But before this message could 


be delivered Theodore had called a Council of | 


his principal chiefs and some of the European 
workmen; when he soon became so excited, so 
mad, that he was with difficulty prevented from 
committing suicide. The chiefs remonstrated 
with him for his weakness, and proposed that the 
captives should all be made away with. But the 
unhappy monarch, in spite of his madness, 
“ took no notice of these suggestions, dismissed 
his chiefs, and told the workmen to get ready 
to accompany the captives to the English camp, 
sending to the latter this message, “ Go at once 
to your people: you will send for your property 
to-morrow.” 

On the receipt of this command the general 
impression was that they were being sent not 
to the English camp, but to certain death, and 
their departure was delayed as much as pos- 
sible, in order that Theodore might have time 


to cool and change his mind. To gain time, g 
message was even sent to him, soliciting the 
favour of a last interview, as they coul not 
depart without wishing him good-bye. He 
“would only see his beloved friend Rassam,” 
who accordingly went to him alone. What took 
place between them is thus related by the 
author :— 

‘Mr. Rassam told me that Theodore had said 
to him ‘It is getting dark; it is perhaps better if 
you remained here until to-morrow.’ Mr. 
said, ‘Just as your Majesty likes.’ Theodore then 
said, ‘Never mind; go.’ He shook hands with 
Mr. Rassam, both crying at the idea of parting, 
and Mr. Rassam promising to return early the 
next morning.” 

Dr. Blanc does not state whether or not they 
kissed, as is the practice in such cases in Abys- 
sinia and elsewhere. At all events, Mr. Rassam 
did not keep his appointment the next morning, 
and so Theodore never saw his “friend” again, 

- After Mr. Rassam had quitted the Emperor, 
but before he rejoined his party, Dr. Blanc was 
walking in front of the others, when, at a sudden 
turn of the road, he found himself face to face 
with Theodore, behind whom were about twenty 
men in a line, all armed with muskets, The 
author says— 

“ He could not have seen me at first, as his face 
was half-turned ; he whispered something to the 
soldier nearest to him, and stretched out his hand 
to take the man’s musket. I was quite prepared 
for the worst, and at the moment had no doubt in 
my mind that our last hour was come. Theodore, 
his hand still on the musket, turned round; he 
then perceived me, looked at me for a second or two, 
dropped his head, and in a low sad voice asked me 
how I was, and bade me good-by. The chief, on 
the following day, told me that at the time Theo- 
dore was undecided as to whether he would kill us 
all or not; only allowing Mr. Rassam to go, on 
account of his personal friendship for him; and 
that we owed our lives to the mere accident that 
his eye fell first upon me, against whom he had no 
animosity.” 

On the morning of April 12th, the day after 
the deliverance of the captives, Theodore sent 
a letter of apology to Sir Robert Napier, ex- 
pressing his regret for his impertinent missive 
of the day before, and at the same time he 
“requested the Commander-in-Chief to accept a 
present of 1,000 cows ; this, according to Abys- 
sinian custom, implying a peace-offering, which, 
once accepted, removed all apprehension of hos- 
tilities.” At this time, several of the Europeans, 
but no British subjects, were still in Theodore’s 
power; and Samuel, who was one of those who 
had accompanied Mr. Rassam and his party on 
the previous evening, was instructed to demand 
that the whole of these persons should be allowed 
to depart at once.— 

‘Before starting, Samuel was told by Mr. Rassam 
that the Commander-in-Chief had accepted the cows: 
an unfortunate mistake, as it misled and deceived 
Theodore, but so far opportune that it probably 
saved the lives of the Europeans still in his power. 
| When the Europeans, who had returned to Selassie 
| to bring down their families, and Samuel approached 
, the Emperor, his first question was, ‘ Have the cows 
| been accepted?’ Samuel, bowing respectfully before 
| him, said, ‘ The English Ras says to you, ‘I have 
| accepted your present: may God give it back to you.”’ 
| On that, Theodore drew a long breath, as if relieved 
| of a deep anxiety, and told the Europeans, ‘Take 
| your families and go.’ To Mr. Waldmeier he said, 
“You also want to leave me; well, go. Now that 
I have friendship with the English, if I want ten 
Waldmeiers I have only to ask for them.’” 

It was not till the evening of the same day 
that Theodore learned that the cows had not 
been accepted, but were still outside the Eng- 
lish pickets. He consequently “believed that 
he had been deceived ”—which, we fear, is but 
too true; “and that if he fell into the hands 








of the English, he would either be doomed to 
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chains or to a cruel death ”—which is not true, 
because the British General had promised him 
“honourable treatment” if he came in and 
submitted. 

Dr. Blanc has related what took place in a 
plain, straightforward, and apparently truthful 
manner. Mr. Rassam’s version of what occurred 
has yet to be given. At the close of the last 
gession of Parliament he had not made any 
report to Government on the subject; but Lord 
imesbary stated in the House of Lords, that 
he was then in process of drawing up such a 
report, but his papers—his Lordship knew not 
whether from mistake or otherwise—seemed to 
have gone to Aden. When that report is made 
public, we shall be rejoiced if it enables us to 
arrive at a different conclusion from that which, 
in the absence of contradiction, we are com- 
pelled to form from Dr. Blanc’s extremely well 
told and interesting narrative. 


* 





Outlines of Physiology, Human and Com- 
parative. By John Marshall. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Unpver the term Physiology the older writers 
embraced the study of the external world ; but 
gradually in modern times this term has been 
employed to express the science of the functions 
of living bodies. It is thus applied to the study 
of the laws of life in both plants and animals. 
It does not include anatomy, nor the study of 
the forms and relations of organic beings, which 
have other names given them; and in order to 
avoid using these long terms it has been pro- 
posed to bring all departments of the knowledge 
of plants and animals under one term, Biology. 
At the same time, for the present we must be 
content with the term Physiology to express 
our knowledge of the functions of living beings. 
Although it might have been expected that a 
knowledge of the functions of the living body 
would be at once seized upon by the general 
public and appropriated to its particular use, it 
is perhaps of all the natural sciences that which 
is least diffused amongst the people. The science 
of human physiology has been developed by the 
researches of medical men, and scarcely a fact 
in the whole range of the science has been con- 
tributed from outside that remarkably well- 
educated body of men. And yet, perhaps, there 
is no science, no body of facts in which all men 
—every man, woman, and child that lives and 
breathes—are so deeply interested in as those of 
human physiology. Why it is so neglected in 
our schools, in our colleges, everywhere out- 
side the medical profession, is somewhat difficult 
to understand. There is no product of life 
without life, and the way to maintain this in 
integrity is taught by the science of physiology. 

“Preventible diseases” are now the common 
topics of newspaper gossip. The annual deaths 
of England are about 300,000. Of this at least a 
fourth is made up of preventible diseases. What 
does this really mean? Why, if that word pre- 
ventible is not sheer cant, got up by such men 
as Chadwick, Farr, Rumsey, and others to 
frighten people, it means that seventy thousand 
people die every year in England from ignor- 
ance of the laws of life. This, then, is the case 
made for physiology as an elementary branch 
of education. Every one wishes to have good 
health and to live as long as possible: yet the 
very knowledge by which life and health are 
secured is ignored in every system of general 
education in the kingdom. The prophet in our 
day might exclaim as of old, “My people 
perish, and there is none to consider.” It is 
true that in order to meet the pressing neces- 
sity of doing something, whilst disease and 
death are staring us in the face, we have 
organized Sanitary Associations and appointed 





Medical Officers of Health, and passed spe- 
cial laws to meet special emergencies; yet 
all these fail to enlighten the ignorance of the 
people. The disease gone, the fear of death 
removed, the people lapse again into their old 
habits for want of any knowledge or conviction 
of the cause of disease and death. Nor does 
this apply only to poor people. In proportion to 
their necessities, there isas much neglect of the 
laws of life amongst the rich as the poor. The 
small amount of light that is let into the mind 
by the most refined education of the present 
day is seen in the fact, that the most highly 
educated die of preventible diseases almost in 
the same proportion as the uneducated poor. 

We do not mean to say that physiology should 
be introduced into schools as a means of train- 
ing or as an instrument of education; but we 
say, as a source of information we think it ought 
to be introduced into every school. It may be 
made at least as interesting to children as geo- 
graphy, history, or fiction; and the foundation 
would thus be laid for receiving those stern 
lessons of the laws of life which are broken 
with impunity. 

We have been induced to make these obser- 
vations by the publication of Mr. Marshall’s 
book on Physiology. The author is well known 
as Professor of Surgery in University College, 
London, and has been employed for many years 
in teaching Anatomy and Physiology. His book 
differs in some measure from ordinary works 
on physiology written for medical students 
by entering more largely into the subjects of 
anatomy, chemistry, and physics, so as to adapt 
it for use amongst general students. It will be 
a long time perhaps before any general teach- 
ing of physiology in our schools and colleges 
will demand that such a work as this should be 
placed in their hands. At the same time, its 
pages fairly indicate the variety and interest of 
the subjects connected with the science of phy- 
siology. The work opens with an account of 
the various organs of the human body. This is 
followed by a description of the tissues of which 
these organs are composed, and of their appear- 
ance under the microscope. Then comes a 
general outline of the functions of the living 
animal body, and its relations to the vegetable 
kingdom. This is followed by what may be 
regarded as the prime object of the work, a 
detailed account of the particular functions 
performed by each organ and series of organs 
in the animal body. In the discussion of the 
great physiological questions which arise in this 
part of his work, Mr. Marshall shows himself 
fairly abreast of the science of his day, and has 
displayed a large acquaintance with the writ- 
ings at least of English authors on these 
subjects. 

There is one feature in Mr. Marshall’s book 
which we think is quite new in works on phy- 
siology, and highly to be commended as aiding 
greatly the studies of the general student. It is 
the giving detailed instructions with regard to 
the dissection of the lower animals. It is not 
to be expected—it is perhaps not desirable— 
that the general student should dissect human 
bodies; but there are many animals sufficiently 
high in organization to resemble man, to which 
no objection could apply. Thus, for an exami- 
nation of the general structure of an animal 
Mr. Marshall gives directions for the dissection 
of a dog or a rabbit. With the author's aid in 
dissecting one of these animals no general 
student could fail to become possessed of a 
much more accurate knowledge of the nature 
of physiological functions than if he had not 
made such examination. For the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the nature of the 
tissues a sheep’s tongue is taken and directions 
given for its examination. In the same manner, 





we may add, a knowledge of the structure of the 
heart may be obtained by dissecting the heart 
of an ox. The eye of the same creature is ad- 
mirably adapted for studying the structure and 
functions of the human eye; and so on with 
many other parts of animals which may be easily 
enough procured. 

Mr. Marshall’s work is copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts, which are very accurate and 
admirably executed. Such illustrations are, no 
doubt, good for refreshing the memory, but we 
question if the beginner finds them of much 
use. The large coloured diagrams prepared by 
Mr. Marshall at the request of the Science and 
Art Department of the Government, when that 
body took an interest in scientific education 
some ten years ago, are better adapted for 
instruction than engravings from wood. Such 
diagrams should everywhere be placed in some 
room of the college or school where physiology 
is intended to be taught as a part of the general 
system of education. In conclusion, we recom- 
mend Mr. Marshall’s book as one of the best 
treatises on physiology that has yet beep pub- 
lished in this country for the purposes of public 
instruction and general education. 





Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of 

Edmund Burke. By J.B. Robertson. (Philp.) 
A good, frank, and honest disquisition on the 
life, character, attempts, failures, and achieve- 
ments of Burke would bea work recommending 
itself to all readers. Mr. Robertson, professor 
of modern history and English literature in 
the “Catholic” University of Dublin, is hardly 
qualified for the task. We do not doubt his 
honesty, but we recognize in every page his 
prejudice. He was once a pupil of De La- 
mennais, and he is now an Ultramontanist. 
He may be taken as an advocate, his argu- 
ment passing for what it is worth; but his 
own audience, as they sat and listened to 
these half-dozen lectures, must have felt that 
he was no judge when summing up in their 
supposed view of the case. For example:— 
In a high-flown dedication to Cardinal Cullen, 
Mr. Robertson informs that gentleman that 
Burke “came at times, like his friend Johnson, 
very near to the threshold of the sanctuary of 
the truth, and under more favourable circum- 
stances would, in all probability, have received 
the grace to enter within it.” At this implied 
probability, we can fancy the Cardinal smiling 
a comment more eloquent than speech. Mr. 
Robertson, however, has no doubts about his 
own qualifications. As a “Catholic,” treating 
this particular subject, he assumes that he 
derives peculiar advantages from his religion, 
“which sheds so bright a light on the great 
social and political questions.” He is confident 
that a nation’s chief strength lies not in its 
political but its religious institutions, of which 
he might cite Spain as a proof. Of England, 
at all events, he remarks, that if she were to 
suffer by revolution as France did, she could 
not so quickly recover strength, because she 
wants, among other things, “the renovating 
efficacy of the Catholic Sacraments”; and, more- 
over, because she not only has not such a pious 
and heroic clergy, but that she does not possess 
“such a vast multitude of devoted Christians 
in every order of the laity.” The professor of 
history is not joking. He gravely asserts that 
Roman Catholics possess supernatural aids to 
virtue in rich abundance, but he regrets that 
too many of his co-religionists little appreciate 
them. 

We are made to see how near Burke was to 
the sanctuary by being reminded that he held 
“the Catholic doctrines of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity”; but after we are told that Burke sup- 
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ported religious toleration of the various sects 
of dissenters, we can hardly believe our pro- 
fessor is serious when he adds that, “In a 
Catholic country, where there is a variety of 
religions, the most religious Catholic statesman 
would.... have precisely followed the same 
course as Burke.” In Spain, for example? | 
Mr. Robertson has a fixed idea that the press 
is altogether infidel. England, by its liberty, 
has been brought to such nearness to de- 
struction that only one thing can save her, 
namely, “the revival of Catholic faith and Ca- 
tholic feeling.” Mr. Robertson must know, for 
he has discovered that the foundations of poli- 
tical science rest partly on Divine Revelation 
and on solemn judgments of the Church; and 
thence he seems to have had it imparted to 
him that the people are absolutely sons of | 
nobody, and have no political rights, though | 
they may lawfully enjoy the freedom of think- | 
ing and acting as they are bidden. “The | 
people, in none of its grades, whether high or 
low, can possess an inherent, absolute right to 
political power.” It is quite otherwise with 
the priesthood, if we understand the somewhat 
obscure author aright. The Church, the “im- 
maculate spouse of Christ,” was ordained to be 
above the control of man. The throne must not 
be on the altar; the altar must be on the throne; | 
and if kings are not wise, they may learn | 
wisdom from the Supreme Pontiff! He can 
teach them obedience by authority; for, says 
the lecturer, “the kingdom where the Holy 
Spirit has set up his oracle was not to be pro- 
faned by the caprice of human power.’ The 
welfare of civil society would have perished 
but for the Church’s right to do as it pleased! 
The Church, in short, “ narrowed the sphere of 
political authority, wrested from it the inter- 
pretation of the laws of eternal justice, not 
only introduced a new and better code of 
public and private rights, but set up an in- 
dependent tribunal for their adjudication—a 
tribunal that could proclaim to kings and to | 
subjects alike their rights and their duties.” 
Christian states, we are told, would have had | 
little or no freedom if they had not surrendered 
this to the domination of the Church! Mr. 
Robertson cannot think where modern civili- 

zation would have been but for the Romish | 
clergy — “the perpetual counsellors of the | 
Crown.” Of this, and much besides that is even | 
more extravagant, he is quite sure, because his 

religion affords him peculiar lights. But govern- 

ments, even Roman Catholic governments, will 

sometimes put their clergy under wholesome 

restraints—the same that bind laymen. The 

professor looks upon such jurisdiction with 

“horror,” but he is good enough to allow that 

Anglican Protestants cannot be expected to 

have the same intensity of disgusted feeling. 

It is in this humour that Mr. Robertson | 
lectures on Burke. The great statesman is only 
the peg on which the lecturer hangs a world of 
matter. Burke was an Irishman; his mother 
was a Roman Catholic; and he advocated a 
repeal of the penal laws under which the 
Romanists of that day suffered injustice from 
which they are now happily free. The theme 
was tempting, and the author has done his best 
with it. Occasionally he rises a little above his 
restraints, but it is only to be pulled lower 
down than before, and to dance his hornpipe 
in heavier fetters than ever. 





| 





The Supping-Men of My Time—{ Les Soupeurs 
de Mon Temps, par Roger de Beauvoir}. 
(Paris, Faure.) 

We must turn back the pages of modern 

French history for some five-and-thirty years to 

get at the goodly company that, when Dumas 





and Lamartine, De Vigny and Hugo were young, 
held literary sway in Paris, and mocked the 
laughing hours in the Palais Royal. Then, the 
Fréres Provengaux and Véry sufficed in gran- 
deur and in art for the epicures and gilded 
youth of France. The fashionable men and 
writers who flourished in the early days of the 
Citizen King, and were the familiars of his 
scholarly sons, contrast advantageously with 
the sporting spendthrifts and rich painters of 
manners as they rise who now crowd the Bois 
in the season, and patronize the Provengal 
Brothers only when they are bent upon a 
carouse with actresses and dancers. Contrast 
the late Roger de Beauvoir with the late Duc 
de Caderousse, and the points in which the dis- 
sipation of Louis Philippe’s day differs from 
that of Napoleon the Third start to the front. 
The governing spirits of society under the 
Monarchy of July were men of good family, 
but not rich men. Nor does it appear that they 
were possessed with that sordid avarice which 
may whet the edge of mediocre men, but only 
degrades genius. They were gay, laughing men, 
—extravagant at times, with overmuch faith in 
the witcheries of Ai; but their dissipation was 
intellectual, and they rallied one another with 


| polished epigram. As the Indian gathers the 


rose attar from the surface of the stream with the 
blade of the sword-lily, so this youth skimmed 
that which was sweet in life with the delicate 
weapons of the true artist. They were all poor 
men, or nearly all, who cultivated the grape on 
the slopes of Parnassus in the romantic gene- 
ration of 1830. Roger de Beauvoir, according 


| to Alexandre Dumas, alone had the great mis- 


fortune of being rich—three times rich. The 
leader of the band, Chateaubriand, was poor. 
Antony Deschamps, whose verse was on all 
lips, hardly had enough to put between his own. 
His brother Emile had a little clerkship in the 
Ministry of Finance. M. de Genoude paid the 
printer’s bill when Lamartine issued his ‘ Médi- 
tations Poétiques.’ Béranger was born poor, and 


| died poor. Alfred de Musset had no silver spoon 


in his mouth; and George Sand was impatient 
to touch a few hundred francs for her ‘ Indiana.’ 
M. Dumas admits that Scribe started with 
2501. per annum, and died worth three million 
francs; but then he will not allow that the 
dramatist was of the goodly company of men 
who wreathed the hours with song, and beaded 
the cup with wit, and sipped all they could get 
that was sweet in life under the Charter of July. 

Roger de Beauvoir first appeared before the 
public (with his ‘Ecolier de Cluny’) in 1832. 
Three days after the publication of this romance 
it was on its way to the stage. M. Dumas 
admits no ‘ Kcolier de Cluny, no ‘Tour de 
Nesle.’ Roger was accepted among the joyous, 
lettered spirits; and he brought with him that 
esprit gaulois which is hardly describable in 
English, and which it has been said Nature cast 
with both hands into his cradle. He was em- 
phatically the best of all good company. He 
enchanted the brilliantand indefatigable Damas 
with his inexhaustible spirits and his unfathom- 
able store of fancies. Dumas says he was 
“adorable at the dinner-table.” Roger was a 
man of strong build, of masculine mind, of the 
sunniest temperament. He was well read; he 
had the instincts of an ancient race. The 
Jesuits, who had brought him up, had given a 
solid background to his sparkling surface. The 


joyous company, among whom his best days were 


passed, pelted one another with compliments 
neatly turned, as well as epigram. Méry, per- 
haps the wittiest of the society, would slip some 
verses under the napkin of each guest. Ata 
dinner given by Anténor Joly, Roger found a 
poem by Méry with his bread. Four lines of it 
describe the young noble,— 
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Artiste, chevalier, potte, 

Tl a parcouru l’univers, 

Tenant a sa main toujours préte 
Le pinceau, ]’épée, ou les vers. 

Roger could reply alertly. Even Méry never 
brought him to a dead halt. The playfulness of 
the confraternity was always on hand, and verse 
tripped from pen and pencil at any moment, 
Roger called on Alexandre Dumas. Dumas wag 
out. Roger asked for pen and paper to leave-g 
word, and, by some accident, was shown into 
the kitchen. The cook’s account-book was lyi 
upon the table, and he enriched it with this 
compliment :— 

Sur ce carnet Dumas écrit 

Jour par jour tout ce qu’il dépense. 
Il n’y pourrait mettre, je pense, 
Tout ce qu'il dépense d’esprit. 

Dumas presents this as the style in which 
“ Byronian comedy ” was played five-and-thirty 
years ago. In the midst of fétes, of gay dinners 
ind gayer suppers, the spendthrift Roger made 
pauses enough to write about eighty volumes, 
Roger’s romance ‘Chevalier de Saint-Georges’ 
—which.he presented to his countrymen also 
in the form of adrama—will remain his brightest 
and best-known work. Romances, dramas, 
poems, songs, memoirs, issued from his lively 
brain, it would seem, as easily as the retort over 
the wine-cup. In the iron body there was a 
spirit of fire that played, during forty years, 
the wildest pranks. Roger de Beauvoir was one 
of those strong, joyous, solid men who appear 
to defy disease, and with whom it is impossible 
to associate the sick chamber. But a fall, in 
November, 1861, while reaching a book from 
an upper shelf in his apartment, Rue Richer, 
produced an internal rupture, and suddenly 
clouded all. The laughing philosopher was 
brought to his arm-chair, not to be wholly 
beaten at once, however. He must joke with 
the doctor who came to operate upon him. He 
examined the surgical instrument, and decided 
that he would sooner die than submit to its 
use upon his poor body. Dr. Favrot agreed with 
him. “That being decided,” quoth Roger, “let 
us have a glass of champagne.” Two bottles 
were drunk by the doctor and his patient. 
Whereupon the man of art rose and said, “Let 
us embrace, my dear invalid, for it is probable 
we shall never meet again in this world.” The 
doctor added, that all would be probably over 
within twelve hours. “In any case, come to- 
morrow,” the patient called to the retreating 
physician. Dr. Favrot agreed to call, as a matter 
of curiosity. Roger settled himself in his arm- 
chair, waiting for death. But sweet sleep came; 
his dropsical limbs were suddenly relieved, and 
he felt cured. On the morrow he answered the 
bell when the doctor rang. He invited the four- 
teen doctors who had attended him to dinner; 
and compared himself to the Republic putting 
fourteen armies in motion against Death. 

And he turned again to gaieties and work. But 
Death was upon him, and his fourteen armies 
could not get him again out of his arm-chair. 
He could not lie down. A second time he fell; 
and now he was prostrated. Three or four days 
of agony, and he died, in the odour of sanctity, 
attended by a father of the order that had 
watched over his childhood. 

Alexandre Dumas has called Roger de 
Beauvoir the gayest child of France; and 
he flourished when wit and wisdom graced 
the epicurean board, and men were chil- 
dren, like Méry, and spoiled, like De Musset. 
Summing up the career of his favourite, the 
great Alexandre is exquisitely vain: “ Had 
he been poor he would have cultivated art 
seriously; he would have written verses like 
Méry’s; he would have produced comedies like 
De Musset’s; he would have been the author 
of romances——like mine.” He suffered in his 
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latter time, on his return from Spain about 
1843—but it was too late. He learned too late, 
in sorrow, that which he might have taught in 
song. His ‘Doves and Adders’ (‘Colombes et 
Couleuvres’) are echoes of his serious part, the 
uct of sad days. He had sung of love, of 
ame his dark idol, the pearl of Toledo, but 
had not been wounded by the flame. He re- 
turned from Spain, bespattered with the blood 
of Diego Leon, having seen the hero put to 
rest in Madrid, and launched his anathema on 
the country of the Cid, that had “one glory 
less, and one stain more.” The man of pleasure 
was sobered. The light serenader who could 
sing of love and sleep soundly afterwards, was 
at last torn by a consuming passion. He took a 
yast hotel, and made his mistress its queen. 
Later, he gave up his palace, and married. 
Dumas describes the event in a few words. 
“The man least adapted to conjugal life, 
married the woman least fitted to be a wife. 
Explain this. He, a charming man; she, an 
adorable creature.” His mother died. His 
health was suddenly shattered, as we have 
described. The gay companion is crushed 
into the invalid and the broken spirit, after 
some herculean struggles to laugh down an- 
uish and forget that he is no longer happy. 
ee rallied for brief spaces, but melancholy 
completely overspread him at last; and he 
who had shone in epigram wrote in tears. 
His lament over the laughter, the Périgueux 
ies, the black truffle and the winking Ai, of 
ormer days, we agree with M. Dumas, is 
profoundly sad, written in a man’s fifty-third 
year, from his chimney-corner, and over his 
uel. “Alas!” Dumas cries, “ volumes might 

e written on the sadness of the gayest man 
in France!” There is sadness, too, in Roger 
de Beauvoir’s posthumous volume. 

These stories of supping-men are occasionally 
most painful. The history of Saint-Cricq,—the 
nuisance of the Thédtre Francais and the Café 
Anglais,—is an extraordinary one; but it is 
difficult to laugh at a madman, especially at 
the madman who is a scholar. Saint-Cricq, 
who sugared his tea from the salt-cellar, was 
an accomplished linguist, and was “profoundly 
learned in Egyptian antiquities.” 

The Count de Courchamps was a supping- 
man worth painting. Author of ‘Souvenirs de 
la Marquise de Créquy, the friend of Brillat- 
Savarin, an epicure of the first order, he was 
a gentleman of the old school, with a biting 
tongue. Roger de Beauvoir said he combined 
the natures of a monkey, an abbé, and a cat. 
He frequented the Café des Fréres Provencaux, 
then reputed to have the finest cellar in Paris. 
Here he had his appointed table. Bread was 
specially baked for him daily. He carried his 
own sauces in his pocket. His choice of wine 
was of the daintiest,—in Burgundies chiefly. 
When he supped, he began at ten o'clock and 
finished at midnight ; and he went on supping 
and meddling with the kitchen to the end, 
even among the good sisters of Poitiers, who 
pitied him and let him die among them. 

A more welcome figure, as Roger presents him, 
is Armand Malitourne—the perfect conversa- 
tionalist, as beloved as a friend as sought after 
for an attractive guest, epicure or Benedictine, 
by no means of the habit of Etienne Béquet, 
who lost himself in Rabelaisian bouts. Mali- 
tourne appears to have possessed in a high 
degree all those social graces which have faded 
in these latter days. He was to be seen at his 
best at one of Bouffé’s or Dr. Véron’s suppers— 
“humorous as Stendhal, lively as Romieu, and 
paradoxical as Nestor Roqueplan.” And where 
ishe? This is the question Roger de Beauvoir 
asks, giving himself the most melancholy of 
answers: “I know, but I will not depress you 











by telling you.” The end of Béquet is as 
melancholy, capped with a Rabelaisian epi- 
taph by his friend Roger. Lassailly follows, 
shivering, starving, with a faded white-satin 
cravat upon his breast, and the worn seams of 
his coat inked. He has not dined for two days 
when Roger asks him to sup. He prefers port 
to champagne. The good cheer drives him mad, 
and he declaims fantastic verses ; and De Musset 
and the rest laugh at his long nose! He makes 
a few francs now and then by selling couplets 
to the confectioners. He is the butt of the 
lively company, including Balzac, with whom 
he sometimes works. The account which Roger 
gives of Lassailly—book-grubbing in the country 
for Balzac, and the escape of the dreamer into 
the fields—is the most perfect bit in the book 
of contemporary sketches before us. His escape 
from Balzac’s control to Paris is the end of his 
adventures. Here is the finis of another sup- 
ping-man of the romantic school: “ Lassailly 
vegetated a few years longer, gnawing crusts, 
as he said, from the table of the Muses. He 
was almost mad when he fell sick. He dis- 
appeared completely. We saw him no more; 
we, who had called ourselves his breeches pur- 
veyors. Had he any when he died in the hospi- 
tal? I doubt it. He faded away without noise, 
and—forgotten.” The hospital appears to have 
been behind every supper-table ! 

The portrait of Briffault is the most com- 
pletely Rabelaisian figure in Roger de Beau- 
voir’s gallery ; from his draught at the Corraza, 
in the Palais Royal, out of an immense cheese- 
cover full of champagne, which made men 
Knights of the Cup, to his drivelling upon a 
bench at Charenton! According to Briffault’s 
biographer, who cuts the angles of his figures 
very sharp, he could write only in his shirt- 
sleeves, with his elbows upon a restaurant table, 
and with empty plates and glasses before him. 
He had no style, but pretended to have based 
himself on Sterne. He was angry all his life 
with Jules Janin, for no reason that his friends 
could discover. Roger gives a final glance at 
him! Champagne had become too weak for him. 
“A livid brow, sunken cheeks, a cadaverous 
head, he appeared as of old at the tables where 
he had left so many empty bottles. His glazed 
eye sought departed guests—who avoided, or 
would not see him! Nocturnal Paris-—that 
curious, many-sided Paris—beheld in him now 
only a ragged phantom, the spectre of his 
former gaiety.” So ended another of Roger de 
Beauvoir’s Barons of the Fork! Poor Briffault 
has left behind him a few mots for the Boule- 
vard dining-tables, and nothing more. We give 
one. A certain epicure observed to him, “ There 
should be two to eat a chicken.”—“ Exactly,” 
from Briffault, “ oneself, and the chicken.” 

Romieu, Bouffé (not the gamin de Paris, 
but the epicure who bore the proud name of 
Bouffé-Champagne), Carnavallo, Perpignan, 
Cabanon, and a host of lesser men appear at 
Roger’s supper tables, with here and there a 
witty countess and “a delicious actress ”— 
Malle. Cico, for instance. The famous nights at 
Gosselin’s are ended. No Carnavallo now wears 
a sky-blue felt hat bound with a rose-wreath 
through Paris streets for the amusement of the 
gamins. He would be a bold man, indeed, who 
aired his braces outside his coat, along the 
Champs Elysées. The end of Perpignan, and of 
the book, has the grim comedy about it which 
we find in Dumas’ account of the author: 
and in Roger’s sharply-etched portraits of 
supping men, whom he has traced chiefly to 
a madhouse. By mistake, the body of Perpi- 
gnan, forgotten with the rest, we suppose, by 
his ancient boon companions, was conveyed to 
Perpignan, to bereturned to Paris, like any other 
misdirected parcel! 





_ The life of the “ gayest man in France,” and 
his memoirs of his table friends, give the 
moralist copious illustrations. “ Feast won, fast 
lost,” might stand on Roger's title-page. The 
romantic voluptuaries spared neither Lassailly’s 
rags nor his nose. <A friend’s death was an 
excellent opportunity for an epigram! 





NEW POETRY. 

Mucu of this “new poetry” is prose in 
measured and unmeasured lines, as void of fire 
as of typographical regularity; as to which 
some of the authors, and a host with them, are 
hard to persuade that incomplete lines of 
type make sorry verses unless they are instinct 
with thought or coloured by imagination. 

More than one of our present subjects are 
well known to the public; others desire to be 
so. We take their productions as they come. 
Memnon, and other Poems, by John Edmund 
Reade (Moxon), is, so far as the first work is 
concerned, thoroughly respectable ; hard to find 
fault with, if any one desired to do so, which is 
not likely. The people of this drama are Mem- 
non, a reformer and deliverer of old Egypt; 
Amasis, builder of the pyramids near Memphis ; 
Menes, brother of the former; Lilis, daughter of 
the latter, &c. Memnon, retiring above the city 
of Memphis, makes a statue. Menes visits him, 
and is reviled for having taken part, by neglect, 
against the free, or would-be free, of their 
common race; he is aroused to patriotism in 
the swiftest manner by the objurgations of his 
brother. Afterwards, there is a meeting of 
Egyptians, who grumble at the pyramids, as 
well they might; and one among them hints 
darkly at this, that and the other. All, however, 
is done in unexceptional verse; and the most 
estimably patriotic sentiments are expressed 
in the briefest interjectionary sentences, such 
as “Thou !” “ How!” “The Prefect comes !” 
upon which last utterance, no doubt to spare 
their feelings, the scene changes. Then appear 
Memnon and Menes, with the same prefect 
and his guards; and Memnon favours Menes 
with what seems a most supererogatory de- 
scription of the prefect, who “ falls,” being 
suggestively murdered by Menes, though we 
are not told how or why, notwithstanding that 
such information would be more acceptable 
than an account of the poor man’s personal 
appearance. Memnon then makes a speech, 
declares himself the son of Meeris, and the 
multitude “rise tumultuously,” being drawn 
thereto by an eloquent address. The scene then 
shifts to the Court of Amasis. His servants 
make short speeches, and he rather long ones, 
full of grand phrases, expressing philosophical 
meditations of strange sublimity. Memnon, 
attended by “the multitude,” enters, joins 
in with speeches of his own, until “the 
multitude” shout, “Slay the tyrant!” mean- 
ing Amasis; and Lilis enters, who entreats 
for the life of her father, which Memnon spares, 
and “the multitude”— who, by the way, in the 
interval, have become “the people”—shout 
with unconscious self-lauding, “The voice of 
Nations is the voice of Justice!” Reduced 
to prose, or complete lines, this is the sub- 
stance of a considerable portion of this poem. 
The catastrophe we will not reveal, lest we 
deprive Mr. Reade’s students of the luring 
point in their task. In the minor poems our 
weak nature takes more pleasure, is less 
oppressed than by the grave classical drama 
and its unlimited opportunities for “elocution.” 
In fact, they are more enjoyable. Among them 
the best, to our knowledge, is ‘The Epicurean,’ 
a piece which may be thoroughly enjoyed. 

From the higher level of such work we turn 
to Dr. R. T. Evanson’s commemorative poem, 
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which is comprised in Nature and Art, or 


Reminiscences of the International Exhibition, 
1862 (Hunt & Co.). The author says he was first 
moved to record in verse that should endure 
the occasion of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
but the opportunity fled, and with it the inspi- 
ration which had moved his poetic powers. The 
later event re-awakened the desire, and again 
stirred the versifying fervour in his brain, so 
that now he has his heart’s desire in eight 
parts of some thousands of lines in tolerable 
rhyme. It is undeniable that one of the chief, 
if not the one chief qualification for dealing 
with such a vast subject as this is the power of 
seeing the poesy that oftentimes exists in things 
which the gross world is apt to consider common 
and overlooks by the force of custom. Dr. 
Evanson has this qualification in abundance: 
thus, after leading us along the road to Ken- 
sington on the glorious Ist of May, here is a 
picture in rhyme of an object of no rare occur- 
rence, but which is seldom suspected of poetry— 

The staid Policeman, clad in cloth of blue, 

Conspicuously forward stands in view; 

**Benignant Tyrant,” with forefinger raised, 

** All right of way,” by him, at once, appraised: 

Amidst the crushing crowd unmoved he stands, 

And with his white-gloved hand the whole commands. 
Our author is perfectly serious. He “ does” 
the Domes, the Nave, the Koh-i-noor, and 
heaps upon heaps of things, such as— 

Lo, a fresh triumph in the iron-trade! 
Coventry ribbons, the Picture Galleries, with 
Delaroche and Piloty, Madame H. Browne, 
Turner, Hogarth, Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
besides genius in general; then the sculpture, 
with Mr. Woolner’s ‘Love,’ which is thus 
pathetically described — 

Statue of ‘‘ Love,” wrought out of stainless stone, 

In love's most fascinating form here shown ; 

(Wrought by the hand whose skill can marble make 

The living likeness of our features take : 

A joyous God, that seems from mischief free, 

Yet a most truant, treacherous guide is he ; 

Quick his alluring chains to fling o’er all ; 

Alas! for those entangled in his thrall. 

Mr. Woolner is a poet; to him we commend 
these verses in his honour. 

The whole Exhibition is thus poetically 
treated, including its scientific and pathetic 
aspects, not forgetting Prince Albert. The 
general scheme of the poem and the Exhibition 
is thus apostrophized in reference to the powers 
of man— 

To Man is granted intellect to bind 

The powers of Nature by the power of mind. 
Lord over every beast that roams the field, 
Not only does he make each monster yield, 
But makes the very elements take part 

In human enterprise, by human art: 

The lightning now man’s messages must take; 
The sun is made man’s likenesses to make. 

A little book, which is ostentatiously anony- 
mous as to its publishers, and bears on its title- 
page Infelicia, by Adah Isaacs Menken, may 
be next taken from the pile before us, and, by 
any one who does the like, found to contain 
verses which, if they were really written by the 
person whose name they bear, show much un- 
cultivated pathos in sentiment and senseful love 
of nature to have existed in the author's mind; 
also a wilderness of rubbish and affected agonies 
of yearning after the unspeakable, which achieve 
the nonsensical. As it is, blue fire and red fire 
of the theatre are nearer the eternal glories than 
the author's rhapsodies and crudities of pseudo- 
imagination—we cannot say imagination un- 
restrained, which is vented in such nonsense 
as this :— 

Once the blaze of a far-off edge of living Love crept up my 
horizon, and promised a new moon of Poesy. 
A soul's full life! 
A soul's full love! 
And promised that my voice should ring trancing shivers 
of rapt melody down the grooves «f this dumb earth. 
And promised that echoes should vibrate along the purple 
spheres of unfathomable seas, to the soundless folds 
of the clouds. 


And promised that I should know the sweet sisterhood of 
the stars, 





Promised that I should live with the crooked Moon in her 
eternal beauty. 
But a Midnight swooped down to bridegroom the day. 
And so on, to the termination of a work which, 
in its conception, is marked with intense beauty 
and grandeur. ‘ Miserrimus’ is in this strain, 
but dull. A torrent of ferocious force appears 
in the poem called ‘Judith’; much tender 
and delicate beauty of diction and thought in 
‘Dreams of Beauty’ and ‘In Vain.’ In its utter 
incoherency and peculiar style, ‘Genius’ re- 
minds us of Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, and 
of what a friend irreverently described as the 
“jagged prose” of that inimitable bard. Poe, 
recovering from delirium tremens,—a maudlin 
Pythoness, over-drunk, not with the god, and 
still poetic, but rapt by an intrusive demon,— 
were no unapt antitypes of the woman whose 
deepest unhappiness is in the half-conscious 
“acting” of this book. 


Thence to Ballads and other Poems, by the 
late Sir Edmund Head (Smith, Elder & Co.), 
is a change from chaos and contortions of the 
stage to scholarship, grace and order. This is 
the case with us on turning to his translations 
of Propertius, and, in a minor degree, with 
those which come from the Spanish and Ice- 
landic. The original poems are less excellent. 
As this volume is reprinted from Fraser’s 
Magazine, it will suffice thus to notice its 
quality and appearance. 


Although the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, M.A., 
who writes the prefatory note to Mr. James 
Galbraith’s City Poems and Songs (Glasgow, 
Morison), would have us do so, we are not 
likely to shout out with him—Another new 
Poet! in tones such as heralded the honours of 
Alexander Smith. Persons of kindly humour 
will enjoy the prefatory note which, uncon- 
sciously by the author, reminds one of that 
which the Rev. Homer Wilbur wrote to the 
‘Papers’ of Mr. Hosea Biglow, of Saalam, U.S. 
Those who like simple verses and homely 
thoughts, which are not devoid of such vul- 
garity as we call commonness, may read the 
poems in question with much pleasure. 

It was not a bad notion to publish the works 
of three bards in one very little volume, and 
it is pleasant to find this idea carried out in 
Trefoil, verses by three anonymous persons, 
(Longmans & Co.), who altogether contribute 
but 112 12mo. pages, with wide margins and 
“well-leaded” lines. The three bardlets are 
respectively distinguished by symbols. The 
owner of the sign * has produced pretty and 
pathetic verses; among these are some which 
resemble, without copying, the more popular 
productions of Prof. Longfellow, and are quite 
equal to these,—e. g., ‘Will They?’ which, un- 
like the verses of the sentimental poet we have 
named, do not cloy, and are free from senti- 
mentality: neither do theyjingle. ‘My Murray,’ 
an apostrophe to the great Guide of Albemarle 
Street, is capital of its kind. The Professor 
has probably satisfied the demand for verse of 
these kinds, or here would be a good thing for 
the sentimental market. Verses by “E.” come 
next, and are distinct in character from the last. 
The modes of thought, insight and expression 
of Mr. Browning have most deeply marked the 
mind of “E.,” who is, however, no copyist, and 
does extremely well in the address of ‘ Beatrice 
Cenci to Guido,’ as he was painting her portrait. 
This poem is exceptional in style and fancy to 
others by the same; the latter recall Mr. Alling- 
ham, but are original enough. One of the best 
is ‘A Boat Song in the Highlands, —a very 
good sort of thing for the piano, but indifferent 
for the oar. The want of good boating songs 
is noteworthy in English, the language of 
boaters. Thomas Moore’s ‘Row, brothers, row,’ 





is the only approach to such a thing, and that 





shows that the author knewas much abouta boat 
as of milking a cow, or probably less. ‘ Verseg 
by F.’ conclude the little book before us, and 
here is the manner of Mr. Browning again at 
the opening, and weaker models to follow, 
‘The Old Maid’s Reverie’ is very good. Alto. 
gether, these poems are such as find corners jn 
first-class magazines, and are there forgotten 
because of the abundance of their kind— 
“Ruth Wills” publishes, by means of Messrs, 
J. Nisbet & Co., some very pretty, mediocre 
verses, with title Lays of Lowly Life.—Evening 
Rest, by the Author of ‘ Morning Light,’ (Moz. 
ley), consists of verses tacked on to scriptural 
texts: these are explanatory or suggestive, as 
seemed fit. 





Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: comprising 
whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, 
Eccentric and Extraordinary, in all Ages and 

* Nations. Enriched by Hundreds of Authentic 
Illustrations. Edited by Edmund Fillingham 
King, M.A. (Routledge & Sons.) 


Most ordinary mortals who have reading pro- 
clivities and keep note-books find thensieh 
after a year or two, the collectors of a good 
many literary curiosities. Such collections are 
capital things in their way—in fact, in a good 
many ways. For a dinner-table they come in 
charmingly; in a review article they “tell.” 
Over an after-dinner cigar, when the mind is 
uncertain whether to think of nothing and 
drop into a doze, like a man, or to keep awake 
and think of some trifle or another, like a child, 
they are an invaluable resort. And at last, 
when all their other uses have been exhausted, 
they are very good things sometimes to make 
a book out of. But for this the crowning glory 
of the Amateur Casual’s note-book, at least three 
very important desiderata need attention: 
first of all, of course, what to put in; secondly, 
what to leave out; and, thirdly, how to put in 
what is to be put in as it ought to be put in, 
Unluckily, Mr. King has blundered on all these 
three cardinal points. He has fallen very far 
short of his ambitious title-page ; he has swelled 
his 684 other pages with numberless bits of 
“information” not worth pen and ink, and with 
numberless bits worse than worthless, because 
they are inaccurate; and he is neither an 
artistic nor analluring compiler. In consequence, 
he must be described as an unsuccessful pupil 
in the school of the indefatigable Mr. Timbs. 
First in order, and first in importance—what 
ought a book of this sort to contain? Surely 
information of some sort, or amusement of 
some sort at the very least—facts, legends, 
traditions, superstitions, “things not generally 
known,” or whatever it may be that deserves 
the reader’s trouble in reading it. But what 
have we here? We open the volume haphazard, 
— light upon such printed paragraphs as 
this :— 

“ Ceiling of Whitehall.—The celebrated painting 
on the roof of the Banqueting House, has been 
restored, repainted, and refreshed, not fewer than 
three times. In the reign of James the Second, 
1687, Parrey Walton, a painter of still life, and the 
keeper of the King’s pictures, was appointed to 
retouch this grand work of art, which had then (as 
appears by the Privy Council Book) been painted 
only sixty years. Walton was paid 212. for its 
complete restoration, which sum was considered 
by Sir Christopher Wren ‘as very modest and 
reasonable.’ It was restored a second time by the 
celebrated Cipriani; and for a third time by 4 
painter named Rigaud.” 

Or, again,— 

“‘ Charity instead of Pomp.—According to the 
‘Annual Register’ for August, 1760, there were 
expended at the funeral of Farmer Keld, of 
Whitby, in that year, 110 dozen of penny loaves, 
8 large hams, 8 legs of veal, 20 stone of beef 
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(14 pounds to the stone), 16 stone of mutton, 
15 stone of Cheshire cheese, and 30 ankers of ale, 
besides what was distributed to about 1,000 poor 
people, who had sixpence each in money given to 
them.” 

Only one more instance under this head :— 

“ The Magpie stoning a Toad.—There is a story 
told of a tame magpie, which was seen busily 
employed in a garden, gathering pebbles, and with 
much solemnity, and a studied air, dropping them 
jn a hole about 18 inches deep, made to receive 
a post. After dropping each stone, it cried 
+Qurrack!’ triumphantly, and set off for another. 
On examining the spot, a poor toad was found in 
the hole, which the magpie was stoning for his 
amusement.” 

Here are three fair specimens of at least one- 
third of Mr. King’s book. We say one-third, 
‘because we have dissected it into three portions, 
leaving, of course, a fourth in the shape of a 
residuum of self-justification. In roundnumbers, 
then, we may say that 3,000—or, to be, perhaps, 
unjustifiably charitable, 2,500—of these ‘Ten 
Thousand Wonderful Things’ are “things” 
like the above. We need hardly anticipate 
Mr. King’s reminder that they are, indeed, 
“ wonderful,” and even more, that two of them 
at any rate are within the compass of things 
either “rare,” or “curious,” or both. But 
whether such curiosities are worth being immor- 
talized, or whether they are worth making ac- 
quaintance with after their immortality, is quite 
another question. And on this point we for one 
beg leave very decidedly to differ from Mr. 
King. 

But he has done worse than making this 
‘blunder number one. A book of this sort, if it 
pretends to any kind of use whatever, must 
pretend, at least, to be a trustworthy guide 
wherever it chooses to lead us. In more 
instances than we have space to enumerate, the 
author cannot be trusted. Again we turn over 
the pages, as chance may dictate. On page 41, 
under the heading ‘The Summers Magnet or 
Loadstone,’ we read that “among the great naval 
officers of Elizabeth’s reign must be ranked 
Sir George Summers, the discoverer of the 
Bermudas, often called the Summers Islands 
from that circumstance.” A great many of our 
readers will, doubtless, thank us for sending 
‘coals to Newcastle when we give them the 
information that in this short paragraph there 
have been compressed no less than three mis- 
takes: in the first place the gentleman in 
‘question boasted the name of Somers and not 

ummers; the natural consequence of this is 
that the alias of the Bermudas is not the 
“Summers Islands,” but the “ Somers Islands”; 
and as a matter of fact he did not discover or 
pretend to have discovered them at all. An hum- 
ble individual of the name of Juan Bermudas, 
dating from Spain, “discovered” and gave his 
name to the territory in question some nine 
years before Queen Elizabeth was born or 
thought of. Sir George Somers’s only connexion 
with the Bermudas arose from the accident 
of his being wrecked on their shores in the 
reign of James the First, and being the first to 
find out their charms and induce his sovereign 
to colonize them. 

We turn over a few pages, and come to “A 
visit to the residence of Dr. Johnson ”—“ one 
of the dreary, old-fashioned houses leading 
from the arched entrance to the Temple, which 
almost every passenger through Temple Bar 
must have remarked.” And indubitably “every 
passenger through Temple Bar” who had the 
good or bad fortune to walk there some ten 
years ago—more or less—ought to have known 
that by turning to the right and going straight 
on for about fifty seconds he would see, in the 
first right-hand corner he came to, the “ dreary, 
old-fashioned” home of the Great Bear. But 


the dreariness and the old fashion are both gone. 
There is no Inner Temple Lane to be found 
to-day in the length and breadth of the 
Temple by the most penetrating country-cousin 
of Mr. King’s acquaintance. “Dr. John- 
son’s Buildings,” commemorates the solitary 
‘atom of truth which hides itself in the 
sentence we have quoted. And the “old 
staircase in the residence,” and the big room 
upstairs—two of Mr. King’s “authentic illus- 
trations”—have given place to a set of as 
undreary and new-fashioned chambers as 
mortal barrister need desire. We waive the 
question whether the big room and the “old 
staircase” would recognize themselves if they 
could see their likenesses on the page before 
us. All that concerns us is to point out this 
one instance, out of a great many, of grossly 
careless inaccuracy on the author's part ; and 
to suggest to him how much more interesting 
would have been the information which, with 
a little trouble, he would have been able to 
give to the world at large, namely, that ever 
since “No. 1, Inner Temple Lane” was the 
home of Dr. Johnson, its site has been honoured 
by a consistent run of that “good luck” which 
notoriously attends some sets of Temple cham- 
bers and deserts others. 

We are really not dealing unrighteously with 
Mr. King by picking out these extracts, and 
giving no other side of the picture. Of course 
in a volume of this sort there is a good deal true, 
and a good deal that is sure to be new, too, 
to some of us. But when books multiply 
as they are multiplying now-a-days, and when 
on every conceivable subject a person need only 
think he has something to say to be persuaded 
by friends or by himself to say it in print, we 
must be allowed to have our say too, and it is 
this: if a book has nothing but negative quali- 
ties in it, it had much better have remained 





buried in the harmless brain of its writer; and 
if it abounds in faults into the bargain, he de- 
| serves all the censure he can get. The book 
| before us has as little as it could well have to 
recommend it; ‘The Curiosities of London, 
‘The Romance of London,’ Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates,” Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,” and a host 
of others have anticipated and excelled it; 
and it is full of trite stories, clumsily 
headed and clumsily told, and of a great 
many mistakes as glaring as the two we 
have instanced. Some of these, indeed, may 





fairly be called “marvellous and rare, curious, 
eccentricand extraordinary.” To be told that men 
| who lived in 1774 and 1783 were “ inventors” 
of a. diving-bell which was in common use in 
| the sixteenth century; or that “about the date 
1765 the colliery tramways underwent consider- 
able improvement by plating the wooden rails, 
in many parts, with iron”—an improvement 
introduced at Whitehaven in 1738; and that 
“the Habeas Corpus Act passed in 1678” ;— 
to be told “facts” like these by an ordinary in- 
formant, in ordinary conversation, would indeed 
be pardonable, because very natural slips of 
memory; but when anybody sits down to teach, 
without invitation and without necessity, he 
ought to take ordinary care not to teach what 
is glaringly inaccurate. One trivial oversight 
is, however, the key to the whole production : 
“A trial [of steam locomotives] took place in 
October, 1829—only twenty-seven years ago!” 
Reflecting, then, that this sentence, at least, 
was penned in 1856, we have little doubt that 
our assumption was true—that this is the reduc- 
tion into print of the accumulations of a casual 
note-book kept a long time ago. 

After adding that, in at least nineteen cases 
out of twenty, no authority whatever is given 
for the most “marvellous” records of the 
volume, itis, perhaps, superfluous to remark 








that for all practical purposes the work is 
simply useless, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. By J. Norman 
Lockyer. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Lockyer’s previous astronomical writings have 
been so good that our readers will expect a favour- 
able account of this one; and they will have it: 
the book is full, clear, sound, and worthy of atten- 
tion, not only as a popular exposition, but as a 
scientific index. Mr. Lockyer is “‘ editor of ‘ The 
Heavens’ ”—a startling title; but not so startling 
as “ author of ‘The Heavens,’” which we saw on 
a title-page. We will mention a great glory of this 
book, and a trifling fault. The first is, “Of the 
theory by which various astronomers have at- 
tempted to account fur sun-spots we shall, in this 
little book, say nothing, as recent discoveries have 
shown that the old ones (theories) must be recon- 
sidered, and those lately put forward are not yet 
sufficiently established.” The old school of popular 
writers would never allow that there was anything 
on which no explanation could be given: they took 
the current view, and if they changed, it was posi- 
tively for the last time. And they never abandoned 
the old until the new was ready to step in: it was 
“One down, t’other come on”; in Latin, Uno 
avulso, non deficit alter; in French, Le Roi est 
mort, Vive le Roi! We have lost our Greek, and 
we never found our Sanscrit, or the reader should 
have had more. The excellent docta ignorantia of 
the work before us is very good teaching: the world 
would be much benefited by a large infusion of 
what we do not know into our science. We are 
not so much in love with the continuance of the 
practice of raising astonishment by reckoning the 
big heavens in our little miles. The surface of 
the Sun is about 2,284,000,000,000 square miles, 
and 3,097,600 square yards in each mile, and each 
square yard gives the heat of six tons of coal in 
every hour. It is enough to make a coal-merchant’s 
mouth water to get an order from this bulky fire- 
king; but it gives no idea. It would be grander to 
use the square inch, and grander still to reckon 
in fleas’ backs. The little error is in the descrip- 
tion of the New Style, which works on astronomy 
and the calendar very often describe wrongly, 
seldom indeed rightly. Our book says, ‘‘ The cor- 
rection was made by calling the day after Septem- 
ber 3, September 14.” Our late adoption of the 
style gave us eleven days to skip over: it was the 
day after September 2 (not 3) which took the name 
of September 14. The Act of 1751 prescribed it in 
these words: “The natural day next immediately 
following the said second day of September shall 
be called, reckoned and accounted to be the four- 
teenth day of September, omitting for that time 
only the eleven intermediate nominal days of the 
common calendar.” There! we have been to the 
cow for a supply, and we hope writers will vacci- 
nate their accounts of the style accordingly. The 
illustrations are equal in value to the literary por- 
tion; which is saying a great deal for them in a 
few words. We have never seen the printing of 
colours so exquisitely done as in this book. 


Sciography; a Radial Projection of Shadows. 
By R. Campbell Pluckett, Ph.D. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


WHo was it that said 
Shadows to-night 


Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 

Than can the substance—? 
was he learning perspective? He might have been, 
for shadow is very difficult compared with sub- 
stance. Dr. Pluckett has produced good help on 
the matter, and his plates are very nicely done. 
That is, geometrically speaking: but their effect is 

ti diminished by the shading of the dark 

part of the substance being too weak compared 
with the shadow. 


Excelsior School Series. Arithmetic for Schools and 

Colleges. By Richard Wormell, M.A. (Murby.) 
Many examples and scanty explanations. No 
such proud name as excelsior is made good; but 
the work is as good as a great many others. 
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Abel Heywood's Series of Penny Guide Books. 

(Manchester, Heywood & Son.) 
WE have received a large number oflittle books under 
the above title. These, although got up, as might be 
expected from their price, in the roughest manner, 
are excellent in their way, and contain quite enough 
of the subjects to which they refer to satisfy the 
ordinary excursionist. The best are those which 
refer to such localities as Snowdon and Llangollen : 
the worst such as deal with antiquarian subjects, 
such as York; or artistic matters, such as the 
Leeds Fine Arts Exhibition. The former of these 
two is unpardonably meagre as to the Minster, the 
latter full of the most astounding errors. Supposing 
these things are compiled in Manchester a stranger 
would be justified in believing that grammar is 
costly in that town and knowledge of the meanings 
of words not common among its inhabitants. We 
never saw so many blunders in type as these pub- 
lications contain. Nevertheless, they are good 
pennyworths. 


Little Rosy’s Voyage of Discovery. Illustrated. 
(New York, Appleton & Co.) 

TuHIs account of the journey of two little fulks into 
a sort of Wonderland is not badly told, but it is 
based on proceedings that are offensive in principle 
to paternal authority, for the children set out with- 
out permission; the boy in the course of travelling 
threatens to kill a harmless lizard, and pokes his 
stick into a large nest of unoffending ants. Such 
acts are not commendable to infants. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. L. Frélich are pretty, but very weak, 
and badly drawn in spite of their prettiness, 


Modern Industries : a Series of Reports on Industry 
and Manufactures as represented in the Paris 
Exposition of1867. By Twelve British Workmen. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue Twelve authors of this pamphlet were com- 

petitors for prizes on account of reports on their 

respective trades, as illustrated in Paris last year. 

Nearly all of their productions are worth reading, 

and sure of bringing profit to readers who may 

desire to learn what relates to his particular craft. 

Among the best are two papers by Messrs. H. 

Major, of Nottingham, ‘On Educational Appli- 

ances,’ and P. A. Sanguinette, of Chatham, ‘On 

Tools and Machinery.’ The remarks of Mr. C. A. 

Hooper, of Islington, ‘On Cabinet-making and the 

Woods employed in it,’ upon the comparative 

prevalence of common sense in his craft in France 

and England, are much to our taste, and in accord- 
ance with our own knowledge, that we are inferior 
to our neighbours in that matter, as well as in Art. 


Charnwood Forest: its Air, its Scenery, its Natural 
Curiosities, Antiquities and Legends. With a 
Map and other Illustrations. By F. T. Mott. 
(Kent & Co.) 

Tuis is one of the old-fashioned guide-books, written 
by a person who is thoroughly competent to deal 
with the surface of the subject, and not learned 
enough to bore the most superficial reader with too 
much of any one of its aspects. Mr. Mott evidently 
believes, and with very good reason, that Charn- 
wood Forest was designed by Nature to promote 
the healthiness of the neighbouring townsmen, 
their wives, children and nursemaids. His grounds 
for this conviction are so satisfactory that for 
their sakes we rejoice with him, and see another 
proof of providence in the arrangement of towns 
and forest in one county. One good thing in this 
book that is not common in its class is a list of 
lodgings, their capacities, &c. The trees and glens 
of Charnwood Forest, its fresh but not bleak 
air, may suit many who are on the look-out for 
fresh holiday ground. 


Modern Methods in Elementary Geometry. 
E. M. Reynolds, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Geometrical Note-Book; containing Easy Problems 
in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study 
of Geometry. By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. (Mac- 
tnillan & Co.) 
Evc.ip waited many centuries for a rival : Wilson 
has not had to wait as many weeks. We have our 
political schools ; are we to have our bolitical school 
of geometry ? We need not enter into controversy 
on this work, which follows its predecessor in not 
stating its postulates. We warn our reforming geo- 


By 


meters that, when they extend Euclid, they ought 
to tell us whether or no they extend his words. 
Mr. Reynolds, having very properly called atten- 
tion to the angle of more than two right angles, 
proceeds thus, “‘An obtuse angle is greater than 
a right angle.” Does the word obtuse go past two 
right angles? Is an angle of 24 right angles 
obtuse ? We suspect this is not meant. Since acute 
and obtuse angles are to be associated with those 
non-Euclidean angles whick form the remainders 
of the revolution, why not call these last co-acute 
and co-obtuse ? The second work, which is by one 
of Mr. Wilson’s colleagues at Rugby, is an idea 
which may be applied to either Euclid or any 
modern substitute. Simple constructions are de- 
manded, with hints when necessary, and blank 
space is left for the drawing. We hold that the 
study of geometry as a science ought to be pre- 
ceded by some geometrical expertment, such as 
these constructions would help to supply, and a 
little training in analysis of thought, not enough 
to be called by such a grand name as logic. We 
give an example of Mr. Kitchener’s constructions 
—a very good one; but the answer is given 
wrongly: ‘‘A fly is 2 inches from the centre of 
a given circle 6 inches in radius; another fly is 
stationed half-way between the first fly and the 
centre of the circle; let the first fly make for any 
point in the circumference, and find how far he 
will be from the second fly when he has got half 
way.” The answer should be half a radius, or 
3 inches; it is printed half an inch. 
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DARWIN’S HYPOTHESIS. 

Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, President of the 
British Association, in his inaugural address deli- 
vered at Norwich, commented on critiques in the 
Atheneum which it would seem he has read in 
haste. 

In No. 2103, of date February 15, 1868, appeared 
a critique on Mr. Charles Darwin’s two volumes 
on the Variation of Plants and Animals under 
Domestication. From this critique Dr. Hooker 
quotes the following words: ‘‘They contain 
nothing more in support of origin by selection 
than a re-asseveration of his guesses founded on 
the so-called variations of pigeons;” and these 
words are correctly copied : but if Dr. Hooker had 
read the context with more care, he would have 
found that they were closely followed by this 
sentence, quoted from Mr. Charles Darwin’s own 
description of his work: ‘‘In one case alone— 
namely, in that of the domestic pigeon—I will 
describe fully all the chief races, their history, the 


| probable steps by which they have been formed,” 

This, then, was not an “‘ inconsiderate ” statemen 

| made by the Atheneum; it was a deliberate state. 
ment made by Mr. Charles Darwin. 

Next, Dr. Hooker makes the Atheneum 8a 

“ Mr. Derwin’s theory is a thing of the past,” ang 
| that ‘natural selection is rapidly declining jn 
scientific favour.” Now, there is not one word to 
| this effect ix the columns of the critique commented 
on. No term implying respect for Darwinism j 
| used; and it is called throughout an hy pothesis 
or a supposition, and never a “theory.” The 
, Atheneum did not misapply this word. The Athe. 
neum did not write of vogue as if it were a thin 
| of scientific value; and whilst weighing evidence 
it did not count editions and translations. There 
are no vague generalities in the critique. Dr, 
Hooker makes the Atheneum say that origin 
by selection is a thing of the past, when the truth 
is, that the Atheneum said that Mr. Darwin had 
postponed the production of his facts to the inde. 
finite future. After saying that ‘his first book,” 
the volumes before us, went fully into only one 
case—that of the domestic pigeon ; after promising 
“a second book” on the variability of organic 
beings in a state of nature, and “a third book,” 
_ trying the principle of selection by seeing how it 
, will explain the geological succession of organic 
, beings,—Mr. Darwin says, ‘‘the principle of natu. 
/ral selection may be looked upon as a mere hypo. 
thesis until] it explains these and other large bodies 
| of facts.” On these statements the reviewer 
remarked that the geologic succession of organic 
beings is a thing which the past generation of the 
students of ancient life believed they knew, and 
which the present generation of them are sure is 
not known ; and that “if Mr. Darwin’s supposition 
is to be deemed a mere hypothesis until it shall 
satisfactorily explain what is not known, the dis. 
cussion of it is adjourned by its author sine die,” 

There is a third proof that Dr. Hooker has 
carelessly read the critique he quoted. In it 
Mr. Charles Darwin is accused of ignoring the 
work published by M. Flourens in refutation of 
his hypothesis. This work is founded upon the 
results of the experiments in crossing breeds, which 
have been continued for about a hundred years by 
Buffon, by George and Frederic Cuvier, and by 
M. Flourens. If Dr. Hooker had read the critique 
attentively, he would have been aware of the 
existence of this book ; and surely the President of 
the British Association would have deemed some 
notice due to the Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy of Science and Director of the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris. 

The following sentence oecurs in Dr. Hooker's 
Address: ‘So far from natural selection being a 
thing of the past, it is an accepted doctrine with 
every philosophical naturalist—including, it will 
always be understood, a considerable proportion who 
are not prepared to admit that it accounts for all 
| Mr. Darwin assigns to it.” This sentence is suicidal; 
for the end of it kills the beginning. Natural 
selection in pairing or propagating, and natural 
selection in forming, originating or developing 
| Species, are very different propositions. The first 
| was known before there were any philosophers, 
| and is denied by nobody; the second is the hypo- 
| thesis of Mr. Darwin. 
|  * Reviews,” says Dr. Hooker, “ on ‘The Origin 
|of Species’ are still pouring in from the Con- 
| tinent; and Agassiz, in one of the addresses 
which he issued to his collaborateurs on their late 
voyage to the Amazon, directs their attention to 
this theory as a primary object of the expedition 
they were then undertaking.” Now, in the Athe 
neum for April 4, 1868, Dr. Hooker might 
have read the very words in which M. Agassiz 
mentions the Darwinian supposition. They have 
been reported to Dr. Hooker in a way to induce 
him—for he would not consciously mis-state their 
purport—to believe and to intimate that M. Agassiz 
has said something favourable to the hypothesis 
under consideration. He said the reverse. We 
re-quote the pith of them for the benefit of ‘Dr. 
Hooker. M. Agassiz says, ‘The South American 
Faune will give me the means of showing that the 
transmutation theory is wholly without foundation 
in facts.” . . . ‘If the facts are insufficient on our 
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sidé, they are absolutely wanting on the other.” .. 

“ We certainly cannot think the development theory 

proved because @ few naturalists think it plausible.” 
_, “I wish to warn you, not against the deve- 


jopment theory itself, but against the looseness of 
the methods of study upon which it is based.” 








PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL. 
British Museum, Aug. 21, 1868. 

TuE spot from which Prince Henry the Navi- 

r sent out those explorations which resulted in 

the discovery of more than half the world ought 
not to be without interest for a people whose great- 
ness is derived from those very explorations. [, for 
my part, am very thankful to my friend, Senhor 
de Varnhagen, for having dug out of the Torre do 
Tombo the interesting letter of Prince Henry with 
which he has made us acquainted; but, unfor- 
tunately, it has ever since been buried in a place 
where no mortal would ever think of finding it. It 
isprinted in an anonymous ‘Account of the Voyage 
and Doings of some Crusaders who sailed from the 
Scheldt for the Holy Land in 1189,* translated and 
edited, in 1844, by Silva Lopes, and entered in 
the Museum Catalogue under the word “ Scheldt.”’ 
The letter is not, as Senhor de Varnhagen told me 
it was, an endowment of the order of Christ with 
the spirituality of Porto Santo and Madeira, but 
with that of the Villa do Infante itself. The mis- 
take was one that his Excellency might easily fall 
into in speaking of a document which he discovered 
agquarter of a century ago; but it none the less 
misled me. However, what is more important is, 
that by means of that very document I am able to 
establish the fact that the old tradition in Portugal 
respecting Sagres is correct, and that it was not on 
the point of Belize, but on Sagres, that the Villa 
do Infante was built. The Prince, pitying the 
distress of the sailors who were compelled by the 
weather to wait many days off Cape Sagres, and 
thus often perished for want of food and other 
necessaries, even water, builds for their comfort 
his Villa do Infante, ‘‘on the other cape which is 
before the said Cape of Sagres in going from West 
to East.” The question then is, Which is this 
“other cape”? It is clear that the Prince’s mer- 
ciful purpose precludes the idea of his selecting 
a point which was inaccessible from the sea. Now 
this is the case with Belize. The following sen- 
tences from Marino Miguel Franzini’s ‘ Description 
of the Coast of Portugal’ (the English translation 
of which, by Capt. W. F. W. Owen, was published 
by the Admiralty in 1814) will throw light upon 
the subject:—‘‘The coast between Cape St. Vin- 
cent and Sagres is formed of very high rocks (200 
feet in some places) that rise perpendicularly out of 
the sea, except avery small beach in the bottom of the 
bay of Tonel. To the westward of Sagres is the Bay 
of Belishe, composed of two bays open to the south- 
west ; the western bay of the two is defended by 
a fort that can only be seen when very near it; 
the other bay, called Tonel, is defended by two bat- 
teries constructed on the rock of Sagres.” This de- 
scription is exactly confirmed by a beautiful draw- 
ing of this coast, on the scale of 14 inch to a mile, 
in the Cotton Collection, illustrating Sir Francis 
Drake’s attack on Sagres in 1587. It is thus 
shown that the only landing-place between Cape 
St. Vincent and Cape Sagres is in the small 
bay of Tonel, formed by the point of Sagres and 
another point which answers to the Prince’s de- 
scription of that ‘other cape which is before. the 
Cape of Sagres in going from West to East.” 
The existence of a fort at Belize may suggest a 
possibility of landing by an attacking party, but 
certainly not an habitual landing-place for ships’ 
crews on a perpendicular wall of rock 200 feet 
high. But further, the Prince’s letter informs us 
that he erected a chapel outside the town, over the 
port where they disembarked,—an expression which 
could only apply to the aforesaid beach; and thus 
we have the site established ; and that site is, to all 
intents and purposes, Sagres. It is not to be won- 
dered at that, when the influence of the Prince’s 
presence was removed, a town situate on the most 
wretched, perhaps the only wretched spot in sunny 
Portugal, should not only lose one of its two names, 
but, in the course of four centuries, have dwindled 


down to a mere fishing-station of some: three 
hundred inhabitants: If any doubt remains.on the 
subject, I will observe that Belize is so very much 
nearer to the great headland of St. Vincent than 
to the promontory of that, had the Villa 
do Infante been built there, the name of Villa de 
Sagres applied to it in the charter of King Jodo 
the Second, would scarcely have been appropriate ; 
whereas Cadamosto tells us that the sailors of 
Pedro de Cintra gave to a cape on the west coast 
of Africa “the name of Cape Sagres de Guinea, in 
memory of a fort which Don Henrique had built 
on one of the points of Cape St. Vincent, to which 
he gave the name of Sagres,”—a description which, 
by no process of torturing, could be applied to 
Belize. Senhor de Varnhagen informed me, when 
he was here, that he had convinced the Marquis 
de Sé da Bandeira (to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for the official plan of Sagres and view of 
the monument erected, at his suggestion, to the 
Prince’s memory, which illustrate my work) of 
the error under which we had all been labouring; 
but I am happy to say that I have just received 
a letter from the Marquis, which shows that my 
friend was entirely mistaken in that conclusion. 
R. H. Magor. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
82, St. George’s Square, Aug. 22, 1868. 

My answer to Dr. James Hunt’s letter to you 
is embodied in my answer, hereto subjoined, to his 
other communication, the resolutions of his Council, 
also printed in your paper. 

There need be no discussion about the Ethno- 
logical Society being prostrated, as prostrated is a 
misprint for frustrated ; and the passage will read, 
‘* As the most efficient means of promoting economy, 
and enabling us to obtain an amalgamation with the 
Ethnological Society, now so unfortunately frus- 
trated, I again recommend the immediate aban- 
donment of the Anthropological Review, and the 
liquidation of the liabilities.” In what way the 
amalgamation was frustrated by Dr. Hunt, he can 
discuss when he likes; but that is not the issue 
now. 

As Dr. Hunt was absent from the Anniversary 
Meeting he had better be silent about it; but he 
knows there was no “unanimous” approval of the 
Anthropological Review, or of the proceedings of 
the Council, any more than there was a unanimous 
election of himself. I made a very strong protest 
against the accounts, the financial management, 
the concealment of the liabilities, the Anthro- 
pological Review and the Anthropological Explora- 
tion Fund; but on the assurances of the Members 
of the Council to give satisfaction on these matters 
T abstained from dividing the meeting ; but I stated 
then that unless matters were put on a satisfactory 
footing, the affairs of the Society must become the 
subject of a public discussion. These remarks are 
not reported in Dr. Hunt's official journal, p. Ixv; 
but it-does say that I rose and made a few general 
remarks, “drawing attention to some of the items, 
to which Major Owen replied on behalf of the 
Council.”? Major Owen replied to what? it may be 
asked. The balance-sheet, according to that journal, 
was carried nemine contradicente. 

Dr. Hunt knows this well, and that neither pub- 
licly nor in conversation have I in the last two 
years varied in opinion as to the financial condition 
of his Council and his Review; and it may appear 
strange I should be represented as having changed 
my opinion in June by becoming a Member of the 
Council of the Ethnological Society. Such a state- 
ment, however, is no strange thing at the Anthro- 
pological Society, as it even occurred there with 
regard to the Atheneum. If it were true, it could 
have nothing to do with the case under discussion, 
as it is quite open to me to consent to serve on the 
Council of the Ethnological Society and others, and 
to decline to serve on the Council of the Anthro- 
pological Society or as its President. 

Hype CLARKE. 

P.S. On the 26th I receive a letter, dated the 
22nd, calling a meeting on the 2nd of September, 
for my expulsion. Who will be in town except the 
clique concerned ? Why this hurry ! 








32, St. George’s Square, Aug. 21, 1868. 
To Dr. James Hunt, President, and the 
Council of the Anthropological Society. 

Gentlemen,—I have received from you resolu- 
tions of your Council, under date August 18th, 
professing to refer to a communication printed in 
the Atheneum of August 15. This is rather dis- 
ingenuous, for the document was a letter from me 
to you, the receipt of which was acknowledged by 
your Director. That letter refers not only to the 
finances, but to many other serious matters in con- 
nexion with the Society ; and as you have not given 
a satisfactory answer to one single point, I shall 
recapitulate the subjects for your information, for 
that of the Fellows, and for the public at large. 

My statement is :— 

1st. That the Anthropological Review contains 
lampoons on those with whom we are in professed 
amity, Sir Roderick Murchison, Prof. Huxley, and 
the Ethnological Society. You resolve that these 
paragraphs “‘are considered perfectly harmless by 
the Council, at the worst they. may be thought 
somewhat satirical,” This does not touch the issue. 

2nd. That the Review is not the property of the 
Society and not under the control of the Council. 

8rd. That it is not known who are the pro- 
prietors of the Review,—a matter of professed mys- 
tery to the Secretary, Director, and Council. Some 
of your members have informed me that, though 
they do not know, they suppose Dr. James Hunt, 
your President, and late Director, to be the Pro- 
prietor. This is a main point to be determined. 

4th. That your Council has not reported to the 
Fellows “ with whom the agreement really has been 
made.” You do not answer this, and, consequently, 
the ‘‘ relations between the Society and the Review 
have not been repeatedly and fully explained to 
the Fellows,” but in this and other material points 
have been concealed, and are now attempted to be 
concealed, by these proceedings. 

5th. That our liabilities are caused by the 
Review. You say “the Review has subjected the 
Society to no losses and liabilities of any kind.” 
The debt due to the printer on the last statement 
was 900J., chiefly for publications of the Society, 
and the total debt on the 31st of December, 1867, 
was 1,400/. As you had in the four or five years 
of the existence of the Society paid the printer 
about 1,400/. on the Review account, I affirmed at 
the last Anniversary Meeting, and I say now, that 
this improvident measure was the cause of the 
liabilities, and I ask who are the proprietors ? 

6th. That the unknown preprietors of the Review 
received a preferential payment of about 1,4002., 
leaving the Society’s own publications unpaid. 
This also results from the Council’s own accounts, 
and is not answered by you, though it materially 
affects you, and requires you to state who are the 
proprietors ! 

7th. That the Council supplied until this year 
the non-paying Fellows with the Review and all 
publications, until stopped this year in consequence 
of my representations, and, therefore, you paid 
about 700/. in excess. Who, then, are the pro- 
prietors ? 

8th. That as the non-paying Fellows were about 
as numerous as the paying Fellows, the cost to the 
paying Fellows instead of being 8s. 4d. per annum 
for each Fellow, was 16s. Sd. 

9th. That the non-paying Fellows, as appears by 
your own account at the last Anniversary Meeting 
were about 420, and the paying Fellows 450. Your 
answer is, that the proportion of paying members 
is not as stated in the letter. Possibly not now, but 
what is it? On the 3lst of December it was, by 
your own accounts, as stated by the letter. As 
your accounts, such as they are, have not been 
properly rendered from the commencement of the 
Society, beginning with a melange of payments 
and liabilities, the amount may have been wrong, 
and what it is now you very possibly do not know, 
any more than you knew the state of your own 
finances at the Anniversary Meeting, until they 
were explained by me. Your treasurer then stated 





that the income had increased and the expenditure 
| decreased, when the figures showed exactly the 
| reverse. 

10th. That a large debt of 1,000/. or 1,700/. has 
been incurred. You deny this, but do not say what 
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the amount is. On the 31st of December it was | 
1,4007. One of your own Council, at a late date, | 
stated the amount at 1,700/. 

1lth. That the debt and liabilities leave us | 
without the choice of a President or members | 
of Council. In 1867 a dummy President was | 
nominated. During that year the Presidency went 
begging without effect ; and for 1868 Dr. James | 
Hunt caused himself to be elected President, as 
he still is. 

12th. That Fellows have been touted for in a 
manner unexampled in scientific societies. 

13th. That such new Fellows have left the 
Society, and that the cause is deserving of inquiry, 
as it is to the number of 300 or 400. | 

14th. That most likely Fellows have been elect- 
ed who did not give their consent and did not 
pay, and that this is deserving of inquiry. 

15th. That in the beginning of the year, and 
repeatedly, I have urged and do still urge the 
abandonment of the Review to its proprietors, as a 
measure of justice and imperative economy. 

Your communication does not answer any of 
these allegations, but it does state that the pro- 
prietors of the Review (who are they’) have under- 
taken to pay over to the Society any profits arising 
from its sale. I shall be very glad to learn that any 
profits have ever been paid over in five years, 
or are likely to be. My complaint is, that your 
payments are improvident, that they are in excess, 
and ought to be refunded. 

The Council is welcome to its own opinion that 
the statements made in my letter are false and 
calumnious, as the statements are chiefly derived 
from its own accounts, and confirmed from the | 
mouths of its own members, being put forward 
very mildly by me. It will be with the public to 
give the verdict—whether the charlatanism, puffery 
and jobbery of the Anthropological Society shall 
be rebuked or approved. 

The Council states that I had opportunities of 
ascertaining the real facts while acting on the Com- 
mittee for Amalgamation on behalf of the Ethno- 
logical Society. I had no such opportunity; and 
most of the points referred to by me have not yet 
been investigated. The opinion I arrived at on 
that occasion was very unfavourable to the finan- 
cial conduct and condition of the Anthropological 
Society. As reference has been made to that occa- 
sion, I may observe that, apart from other con- 
siderations, I am relieved from any necessity for 
personal recrimination with your Council so long 
as two of your then delegates, your President and 
Director, have not redeemed their pledges of resig- 
nation given to Prof. Huxley. 

Before you talk of expelling me from the Society, 
and fining me in the sum of twenty guineas, paid 
by me a few months ago, when abroad, for joining 
a@ society of which I then unluckily knew as 
little as most of your Council do now, it will 
be as well there should be an independent 
inquiry into your administration and the conduct 
of your officers; and if I am found to be in the 
wrong, your books and accounts should be sup- 
pressed as being wrong too. The real issue is not 
at all as to my conduct ; for I am acting within the 
limits of my rights as a Fellow. If, in the end, you 
should determine on my expulsion for stating facts 
furnished by yourselves, and which you cannot 
refute, you will, perhaps, have the kindness to 
expel at the same time several members of your 
own Council, who wish to quit the Society and dis- 
charge themselves from liability. On such expulsion, 
they will find themselves in company of many 
Fellows who have already determined to leave 
your Society in consequence of late events, and 
join a society where they can pursue the study of 
science without being exposed to the disadvantages 
attendant on being connected with the Anthropo- 
logical Society, and of which your resolutions 
afford another exemplification. 

I have been long desirous, if I could not reform 
it, of disconnecting myself from your Society, 
where, probably, I am still enrolled under some 
idle designation in the category of your numerous 
hierarchy of office-bearers without functions; but 
I wish to see the end of my money, being exempt 
as a contributory in case of a winding-up, and 








meaning also to fight out this matter to the last. 


I may be better able to do so than those who feel 
equally strongly with me the evils that exist, have 
the same desire to reform the Society, and rescue 
it from charlatanism, but have not the same deter- 
mination to follow the matter up on public grounds, 
as I have done for some time, and shall continue 
to do, whether I remain a member of the Society 
or not. Your Fellowship has not yet become a 
title to respect, and your Honorary Membership 
has been rejected with contumely. 

I require the publication of this in the Anthro- 
pological Review. Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) HybeE CLaRKE. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Exeter has been selected for the next meeting for 
the British Association, with Prof. Stokes as Presi- 
dent. Many other towns were eager for the honour 
of receiving this learned body ; among others Brigh- 
ton and Edinburgh. Brighton has not yet been 
favoured by a visit, and the attractions of Sussex 
are very great. A good feeling exists between the 
town and county—which was far from being the 
case in Norfolk; and the Association might count 
on receiving a hearty welcome. 


The Norwich Meeting has been pleasant rather 
than profitable. The local feeling was not strong ; 
and the receipts are about 500/. below those of 
last year at Dundee. The following is a statement 
of the financial results of the Meeting :—Old Life 
Members, 196; New ditto, 18; Old Annual 
Members, 226; New ditto, 117; Associates, 720 ; 
Ladies, 682; Foreigners, 45; making a total of 
2,004. 

The following grants were made :—Kew Obser- 
vatory: Maintaining the Establishment of Kew 
Observatory, 6007. Mathematics and Physics: Prof. 
Tait, Thermal Conductivity of Iron and other 
Metals, 30/7.—Mr. Joule, Re-measurement of the 
Dynamical Equivalent of Heat (renewed), 501.— 
Prof. Sir W. Thomson, Underground Temperature, 
301.—Prof. Sir W. Thomson, Tidal Observations, 
1002.—Mr. Brooke, Rainfall Committee, 50/.—Mr. 
Glaisher, Lunar Committee, 507. Chemistry: Dr. 
Anderson, Synthesis of Organic Acids (renewed), 
12/.—Dr. Frankland, Composition of Gases Dis- 
solved in Deep Well Water, 25/.—Dr. Matthiessen, 
Chemical Nature of Cast Iron, 801. Geology: Sir 
C. Lyell, Kent’s Cavern Exploration, 150/.—Mr. 
W. J. Mitchell, Leaf-Beds of the Lower Bagshot 
Series, 30/.—Dr. P. M. Duncan, British Fossil 
Corals, 501.—Mr. C. Moore, Veins containing 
Organic Remains in the Mountain Limestone of 
the Mendips and Elsewhere, 10/.—Dr. Bryce, 
Earthquakes in Scotland (renewed), 14/.—Mr. H. 
Woodward, Sections of Mountain Limestone 
Fossils, 257. Biology: Prof. Jukes, Kiltorcan 
Fossils, Kilkenny, 20/.—Mr. Carruthers, Fossil 
Flora of Britain, 251.—Dr. Richardson, Physiolo- 
gical Action of the Methyl Series, 307.—Dr. Foster, 
Products of Digestion, 10/.—Dr. Crum Brown, Re- 
lation between Chemical Constitution and Physio- 
logical Action, 15/.—Mr. E. R. Lankester, Investi- 
gation of Animal Substances with the Spectroscope 
(renewed), 5/.—Dr. E. P. Wright, Dredging on the 
Coast of Lisbon, 207.—Sir J. Lubbock, Record of 
the Progress of Zoology, 1007. Statistics and 
Economic Science: Sir J. Bowring, Metrical 
Committee, 25/. Mechanics: Mr. J. S. Russell, 
Analysis of Reports on Steamship Performance, 
301.—Mr. W. Fairbairn, Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel (renewed), 100/.—Mr. Grantham, Treatment 
and Utilization of Sewage, 101. Total, 1,696/. 

The ancient universities are showing a laudable 
activity in extending their operations. At Oxford, 
regulations have just been issued with regard to 
members of colleges who prefer being in lodgings 
(which has not hitherto been allowed), and members 
of the university not attached to any college. Both 
classes are required to reside in lodging-houses 
licensed by the university, and under the control 
of the authorities, housekeepers and students being 
bound to observe strict rules as to hours and other 
matters. The unattached students are to have 
a choice of tutors, specially appointed by the uni- 
versity for their instruction. An application made 
to the universities for the institution of examina- 





tions of teachers, by passing which a person may 
become a licentiate in education, has been favous 
ably received at Cambridge. If the suggestion be 
adopted, a valuable certificate of competency wil] 
be within the reach of all who deserve it; and we 
may hope that in time the scholastic profession 
will be weeded of unqualified pretenders. 

The authors of ‘A Winter in Corsica’ write in 
explanation :—“ As exception is taken by your 
reviewer in his notice of this work to the publica. 
tion of the Vice-Consul’s letters, pray allow us to 
explain that they were published with his own ful} 
concurrence, as mentioned in the book. The writer 
even proposed that we should give his name, in 
order that it might be better known where infor. 
mation could be obtained by future inquirers, a 
suggestion which we did not think it necessary to 
follow. Allow us to add, that we had no intention 
to show the Vice-Consul disrespect by inserting 
the letters, nor do we think we have done so. We 
simply wished to enable our readers to see how far 
the facts of our experience corresponded to the 
‘informations’ in these letters and elsewhere, 
which led us to go to Corsica. Nor do we attribute 
any particular blame to our informant. The fault 
was our own, if we did not sufficiently bear in 
mind that his ideas would naturally be Corsican 
and not English. THE Two Laptgs.” 


The Alpine Club has discrowned the Alps. It 
sounds ungrateful ; but the fact is true. For more 
than a hundred years Mont Blanc has been treated 
as the monarch of European mountains ; the peaks 
in the northern part of the Caucasus being either 
unknown or forgotten. Few people thought they 
were in Europe; all the heights standing on the 
eastern shores of the Euxine being generally 
considered, like the main chain of the Caucasus, ag 
in Asia, Yet Elbrous and Kasbek are both in 
Europe; and as three of our Alpine climbers— 
Messrs. D. W. Freshfield, A. W. Moore, and 
C. C. Tucker—have just been to their summits 
(respectively 18,526 feet and 16,540 feet), they are 
in future to be known as the rivals and superiors 
to Mont Blanc. The ascents were not difficult, 
considered as mere climbing; but the country is 
said to be rough, and the character of the people 
in the valleys bad. 


The old “mountain men” are fast being num- 
bered with the things that were. Information 
reaches us that the greatest of them all, Kit Carson, 
the celebrated Rocky Mountain trapper and guide, 
has died in New Mexico. For upwards of half a 
century his name has been a household word all 
along the frontier for daring deeds, and all that 
constitutes a man in Western eyes. He is comme- 
morated in Carson River, Carson Valley, Carson 
City, &c. He was Fremont’s guide and righthand 
man in his explorations, and was generally under- 
stood to have been of more service to the “ path- 
finder” than was ever acknowledged. Notwith- 
standing his stern reputation he is said to have been 
a kind-hearted man, and many tales of his generous 
disposition are recorded. His famous ride of 700 
miles from Santa Fé to Independence is not the 
greatest of his deeds, though his physique little 
betokened the man’s extraordinary powers of en- 
durance, 

The whole of the copies of the two cheapest 
editions of the print of Bishop Percy’s Folio MS.— 
the forty-two and seventy-five shilling ones—are 
now in the hands of the trade—Messrs. Willis & 
Sotheran and Mr. Toovey holding the largest 
numbers. Of the five-guinea edition all the copies 
are sold; of the ten-guinea about twenty copies 
remain unsold. After the sale of these even, it is 
doubtful whether the promoter will clear his 
expenses, as the printer’s bill is nearly 2,0002., 
and the cost of copying, extracting, binding, &c., 
with the 1501. fine for leave to copy the MS., raise 
the total sum considerably above the amount 
named. Still, it is well to have the work done, 
though it is no exception to the rule that Early 
English can be produced only by the sacrifice of 
time, toil and money on the part of those who work 
at it. But its turn will come some day. 

For the Chaucer Society Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti has undertaken to prepare a detailed com- 
parison of Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato’ with Chaucer's 
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‘Troylus and Cryseyde.’ The object of this essay, 
like that of Mr. Ward on the ‘Teseide’ and 
‘Knight's Tale,’ will be to enable readers to get 
out of the vagueness of the old “mainly translated 
from so-and-so” into a knowledge of exactly what 
lines are translated, what paraphrased, and what 
are either original or drawn from other sources; 
so that search may be made among Chaucer’s 
favourite authors for passages not due to Boccaccio, 
and, if possible, identifications obtained, like that 

inted in our columns, August the 15th, where it 
was shown that the celebrated dissertation in the 
‘Troylus’ on Foreknowledge and Freewill was 
translated from the fifth book of Boethius de Con- 
solatione. 

We believe it will be found that, in the bulk, 

ns of sound classical education are the most 
attached to the Saxon forms of our language; and 
this even when learning had led them to rather an 
overplus of Latin words. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, some writers of many Norman or Latin 
words are very Saxon in their structure, and some 
of few Latin words are very French. But in a 
t many cases, familiarity with Latin rather 
tends to the love of pure English, words and forms 
both. Up to an indefinite time beyond the begin- 
ning of this century the dissenters, excluded from 
the then higher forms of classical education, and 
among whom the standard had declined, were much 
iven to foreign English. The separation of the 
Cons and the Non-cons was very remarkable. Dr. 
Watts published eight editions of his work on 
Logic during his life: in every one it is stated that 
none of the letters in the famous Barbara, Cela- 
vent, &c. are significant except the vowels. Any 
Oxford man (or boy) could have taught him better: 
perhaps he never talked on the subject to an Oxford 
man in all his life. This isolation led to a dissent- 
ing dialect; schoolboys in a country-town have 
marked the difference, when the clergy of all kinds 
have spoken in the same meeting, as for a Bible 
Society, or the like matter of common interest. 
Indeed, we knew one boy who used to say he 
could tell a Dissenter from a Churchman at once. 
When asked how, he answered, Why, the Church- 
man says, ‘“‘ Are you going home?” the Dissenter 
says, “Are you proceeding to your residence?” 
Education and association have destroyed this dis- 
tinction, and may it never be revived! 

A Correspondent proposes a subject for a glee, 
with three female voices. Certainly music has been 
set to less musical words. He finds among old 
notes what the African women sang of Mungo 
Park, after relieving his wants; together with 
somebody’s alteration of its poetry into the form of 
verse. Park’s rendering of the original is—‘‘ The 
wind blew, and the rain fell; the white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree. Let us 
pity the white man ; no mother has he to bring him 
milk; no wife to grind his corn.” The paraphrase 
runs thus:— 

The rain falls cold and dreary, 
The wind blows heavily ; 

The white man, faint and weary, 
Sits under our tree. 

Let us pity the white man, 
Faint, weary, and forlorn ; 

No mother has he to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn. 

It is not to be supposed that anything in refer- 
ence to the calamity which recently befell some of 
the passangers in that express train which is popu- 
larly known as “‘ The Wild Irishman,” could raise 
a smile. There is provocation for it, however, in 
this paragraph, in an account of the catastrophe 
furnished to the Irish papers by their correspon- 
dent :—‘‘ The paraffin barrels flew on and about 
the engine, taking fire and exploding with such 
rapidity as to set on fire those carriages and vans 
which were nearest the point of collision, and before 
the passengers, stunned by the effects, had time to 
escape through the windows, for no other means of 
exit was left for them. All those who escaped from 
the carriages which took fire informed me such was 
the manner in which they escaped, and had it not 
been lost the collision in itself was so slight the 
victims would have been still greater.” Were it 
not for other accounts, it would be difficult to say 
how this Irish report would be translated into 
English, 


The Irish Methodists have just accomplished a 
work which is in itself a significant and exemplary 
fact. They have established, opened, and set at full 
work a College of their own in Belfast. It has all 
been done by Methodist money. The College has 
cost 26,000/., to which British Methodists generally 
have contributed. In addition, 10,0007. is being 
provided as the nucleus of an endowment; that of 
the professorships will be in great measure supplied 
by the subscriptions of the American Methodists. 
The Dublin Evening Mail pertinently remarks— 
“The Methodists do not place themselves in anta- 
gonism to the Queen’s Colleges,”’ (some of the pro- 
fessors of which delivered speeches at the opening 
of Belfast Methodist College,) “nor do they ask 
for charters or grants.”’—We may add here, that 
the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, is vacant by Dr. M‘Cosh’s accept- 
ance of the presidency of the ancient college of 
Princeton, in the United States. 


Noticers of spelling niceties remark that the 


been changed into cider in the cheap reprint ; and 
that the prefix in of the first edition, intrust, &c., 
has become en in the late one. 


Magna Charta is, of course, the foundation of 
our liberties ; but it was long before the building 
rose above the ground. ‘‘ Nemo liber homo capi- 
atur aut imprisonetur...aut aliquo modo destruatur, 
nisi per judicium parium vel per legem terre.” 


But the villans, villeins, villains,—choose your own | 
spelling,—who made up the majority of the popu- 
lation, what about them? More than a hundred 
years after Magna Charta, to take a herring out of 
the shoal, Roger de Felton sold the town of Glan- 
ton, “ with all his villans in the same town, and 
with their chattels and offspring [chattels first, 


cyder of the first edition of Macaulay’s History has | Gan 


Liber homo! frank home! a fine thing for him! | m 





observe !].” The only difference between a villan 
and a slave was that the villan was glebe adscrip- 
tus, he went with the land. At least it was so in 
theory: but there are plenty of sales of villans 
without the land. By the old law, “‘ Le Seigniour 
poit rob, naufrer, et chastiser son Villein a son 
volunt, salve que il ne poit luy maim.” When 
children are taught history, they are not led to 
care for villains, or barbarians, or helots; and so 
ancient England, Athens and Sparta were free 
states—all the freemen in them were free ! 

All who have the welfare of Italy at heart, and 
who regard intellectual enlightenment as the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of national progress, will 
be gratified to learn that a movement is now 
being made, by the best friends of the Italians, 
to promote education among the humbler classes 
in Italy. It is proposed to carry out this de- 
sirable object by the establishment of industrial 
schools on a plan of which it is the best praise 
to say that it is at once sound, simple and un- 


of sectarian feeling. A committee of ladies has been 
formed, under the presidency of Mrs. Chambers, 
by any member of which subscriptions in aid of the 
schools will be gratefully received. 


ambitious, and entirely free from the exclusiveness | 





The Gibraltar Chronicle shows how they do 


five dollars, ordered to abate the nuisance within 
twenty-four hours, and “to appear at 2 P.M. to- 
morrow to show that the order had been obeyed.” 
On the Rock it appears they are more tender in 
feeling for the public than for offenders. In the 
same journal appears a statement of how three 
Spaniards were expelled the garrison for seven 
days for “‘ creating a disturbance with a guitar and 
singing,” serenading, after twelve o'clock at night. 
Has serenading come to this in Spain! What 
would be said to organ-grinding and pianoforte- 
playing at unseasonable hours, as practised in 
ondon ? 

We are asked to mention, for the benefit of 
readers of Chaucer, that a nice little edition of the 
French ‘Roman de la Rose,’ by M. Francisque 
Michel, is now obtainable for 6s. 6d., and that the 
same editor has now in the same cheap series, a 
new edition of the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ and the 
‘Chronique de Turpin,’ as well as a selection of 





things in our Spanish fortress and town. One| 
David Benaim, owner of a house, was sum- | 
moned for neglecting to remove a nuisance, fined 


early Fabliaux from ‘Le Grand d’Aussy,’ ‘ Bar- 
bazan,’ and others. We wish M. Michel would 
give us a cheap edition of the early French tracts 
on the villeins, and other social and political 
subjects. 

The first yg of the Lexicon of old and moderm 
Icelandic, by Mr. Gu®brandr Vigfusson will 
probably appear in the autumn. Instead of merely 
editing the late Mr. Cleasby’s incomplete collec- 
tions, which Dr. Dasent kept so long in hand,, 
Mr. Vigfusson has produced a new book, with 
considerable illustrations from our dialects. The 
Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Liddell, has been 
helping in the English portion ; and to the English: 
student who has now only Mébius and Egilsson, 
the new full Lexicon will be a great boon. 
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Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


. President—Prof. Tynpau. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Prof. Tempte Cuevaturer, J. P. Gassror, 
Rev. Canon Heavisipg, Rev. Prof. BartHoLomew Price, Rev. 0. 
Pritcuarp, Prof. H. J. 8. Smita, Prof. Sroxes, Rey. Prof. 


ILLIS. 
Secretaries—Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. R. Har.ey, R. B. Havwarp. 
Committee—Prof. J. C. Adams, Admiral Sir E. Belcher, W. R. 
Birt, J. Bowring, Rev. G. Buckle, A. R. Catton, J. C. Draper, 
Lieut. L. Elagin, Prof. J. D. Everett, J. H. Gladstone, C. M. 
J. Glaisher, G. Griffith, Prof. H. Hennessy, Prof. T. A. 
Hirst, Baron von Midier, R. J. Mann, Prof. C. Meldrum, C. W. 
Merrifield, Prof. Aug. Morren, Rear-Admiral Ommanney, Prof. 
Phillips, Prof. W. J. M. Rankine, W. H. L. Russell, Il Padre 
ecchi, C. W. Siemens, W. Spottiswoode, Balfour Stewart, 
Lieut.-Col. Strange, G. J. Symons, C. Tomlinson, Major-General 
Sir A. Scott Waugh, Prof. A. W. Williamson, Prof. Zenger. 


THURSDAY. 
The PRESIDENT delivered the following address: 
—Fichte, in his lectures on the ‘ Vocation of the 
Scholar,’ insisted on a culture for the scholar which 


| should not be one-sided but all-sided. His intellec- 


tual nature was to expand spherically and not in 
a single direction. In one direction, however, Fichte 
required that the scholar should apply himself 
directly to nature, become a creator of knowledge, 
and thus repay by original labours of his own the 
immense debt he owed to the labours of others. It 
was these which enabled him to supplement the 
knowledge derived from his own researches, so as to 
render his culture rounded and not one-sided. Fichte’s 
idea is to some extent illustrated by the consti- 
tution and the labours of the British Association. 
Partly through mathematical and partly through 
experimental research, physical science has of late 
years assumed a momentous position in the world. 
Both in a material and in an intellectual point of 
view it has produced, and it is destined to produce, 
immense changes,—vast social ameliorations, and 
vast alterations in the popular conception of the 
origin, rule, and governance of things. Miracles 
are wrought by science in the physical world, while- 
philosophy is forsaking its ancient metaphysical 
channels and pursuing those opened or indicated: 
by scientific research. This must become more and 
more the case as philosophic writers become more 
deeply imbued with the methods of science, better 
acquainted with the facts which scientific men have 
won, and with the great theories which they have- 
elaborated. If you look at the face of a watch, you: 
see the hour- and minute-hands, and possibly also 
a second-hand, moving over the graduated dial. 
Why do these hands move? and why are their 





relative motions such as they are observed to be ? 
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These questions cannot be answered without open- 
ing. the watch, mastering its various parts, and 
ascertaining their relationship to each other. When 
this. is done, we find that the observed motion 
of the hands follows of necessity from the inner 
mechanism of the-watch when acted upon by the 
force invested-in the spring. This motion of the 
hands may be called a phenomenon of art, but the 
case is similar with the phenomena of nature. These 
also have their inner mechanism, and their store 
of force to set that mechanism going. The ultimate 
problem of physical science is to reveal this me- 
chanism, to discern this store, and to show that 
from the combined action of both the phenomena 
of which they constitute the basis must of necessity 
flow. I thought that an attempt to give you even 
a brief. and sketchy illustration of the manner in 





which scientific thinkers regard this problem would | 


not be uninteresting to you on the present occasion ; 
more especially as it will give me occasion to say a 
word or two on the tendencies and limits of modern 


science, to point out the region which men of | 
science claim as their own, and where it is mere | 


waste of time to oppose their advance, and also to 
define, if possible, the bourn between this and 
that other region to which the questionings and 
yearnings of the scientific intellect are directed in 
vain. But here your tolerance will be needed. It 


guided and coerced by some invisible master, and 
placing the atomic blocks in their positions. This, 
however, is not the acientific idea, nor do I think 
your good sense will accept it as a likely one. The 
scientific idea is, that the molecules act upon each 
other without the intervention of slave labour; 
that they attract each other and repel each other 
at certain definite points, and in certain definite 
directions; and that the pyramidal form is the 
result of this play of attraction and repulsion. 
While, then, the blocks of Egypt were laid down 
by a power external to themselves, these molecular 
blocks of salt are self-posited, being fixed in their 
places by the forces with which they act upon each 
other. I take common salt as an illustration because 
it is so familiar to us all; but almost any vther 
substance would answer my purpose equally well. 
In fact, throughout inorganic nature, we have this 
formative power, as Fichte would call it—this 
structural energy ready to come into play, and build 
the ultimate particles of matter into definite shapes. 
It is present everywhere. The ice of our winters 
and of our polar regions is its handiwork; and so 


| equally are the quartz, felspar, and mica of our 


was the American Emerson, I think, who said that | 
it is hardly possible to state any truth strongly | 


without apparent injury to some other truth. 


Under the circumstances, the proper course appears | 


to be to state both truths strongly, and allow each 


its fair share in the formation of the resultant con- | 


viction. For truth is often of a dual character, taking 
the form of a magnet with two poles; and many 
of the differences which agitate the thinking part 
of mankind are to be traced to the exclusiveness 
with which different parties affirm one half of the 
duality, in forgetfulness of the other half. But this 
waiting for the statement of the two sides of a 
question implies patience. It implies a resolution 


| minerals resulting from this play of forces are 


to suppress indignation if the statement of the one | 


half should clash with our convictions, and not to 
suffer ourselves to be unduly elated if the half- 
statement should chime in with our views. It 
implies a determination to wait calmly for the 
statement of the whole, before we pronounce judg- 
ment either in the form of acquiescence or dissent. 
This premised, let us enter upon our task. There 
have been writers who affirmed that the pyramids 


of Egypt were the productions of nature; and in | 


his early youth Alexander von Humboldt wrote an 


rocks. Our chalk-beds are for the most part com- 
posed of minute shells, which are also the product 
of structural energy; but behind the shell, as a 
whole, lies the result of another and more subtle 
formative act. These shells are built up of little 


cular architecture is the result of this interaction, 
A bud is formed; this bud reaches the su 
where it is exposed to the sun's rays, which-are 
also to be regarded as a kind of vibratory motion, 
And as the common motion of heat with which the. 
grain and the substances surrounding it were: firs 
endowed, enabled the grain and these substanceg 
to coalesce, so the specific motion of the sun’s rays 
now enables the green bud to feed upon the cay. 
bonie acid and the aqueous vapour of the: air, 
appropriating those constituents of both for which 
the blade has an elective attraction, and permitting 
the other constituent to resume its place in the air, 
Thus forces are’active at the root, forces are active 
in the blade, the matter of the earth and the 
matter of the atmosphere are drawn towards.the 
plant, and the plant augments in size. We have 
in succession the bud, the stalk, the ear, the full. 
corn in the ear. For the forces here at play act in 
a cycle, which is completed by the production of 
grains similar to that with which the process 
began. Now there is nothing in this process which 
necessarily eludes the power of mind as we know 
it.“ An intellect the same in kind as our own would, 
if only sufficiently expanded, be able to follow the 
| whole process from beginning to end. No entirely 
new intellectual faculty would be needed for thig 
purpose. The duly expanded mind would see in the 
process and its consummation an instance of the 





crystals of cale-spar, and to form these the struc- | play of molecular force. It would see every molecule 
tural force had to deal with the intangible mole- | placed in its position by the specific attractions and 
cules of carbonate of lime. This tendency on the part | repulsions exerted between it and other molecules, 
of matter to organize itself, to grow into shape, to | Nay, given the grain and its environment, an intel- 


assume definite forms in obedience to the definite 
action of force, is, as I have said, all-pervading. It 
is in the ground on which you tread, in the water 
you drink, in the air you breathe. Incipient life, 
in fact, manifests itself throughout the whole of 
what we call inorganic nature. The forms of 


various, and exhibit different degrees of complexity. 
Men of science avail themselves of all possible 





lect the same in kind as our own, but sufficiently ex- 
panded, might trace out @ priori every step of the 
process, and by the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples would be able to demonstrate that the cycle of 
actions must end, as it is seen to end, in the repro- 
duction of forms like that with which the operation 
began. A similar necessity rules here to that which 
rules the planets in their circuits round the sun. You 
will notice that I am stating my truth strongly, 


means of exploring this molecular architecture. | as at the beginning we agreed it should be stated. 
For this purpose they employ in turn as agents of | But I must go still further, and affirm that in the 
exploration, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, | eye of science the animal body is just as much the 


and sound. Polarized light is especially useful and | 
powerful here. A beam of such light, when sent | 
in among the molecules of a crystal, is acted on by | 
them, and from this action we infer with more or 

less of clearness the manner in which the mole- | 


| cules are arranged. The difference, for example, | 


essay with the express object of refuting this notion. | 


We now regard the pyramids as the work of men’s 
hands, aided probably by machinery of which no 
record remains. We picture to ourselves the 
swarming workers toiling at those vast erections, 
lifting the inert stones, and, guided by the volition, 
the skill, and possibly at times by the whip of the 
architect, placing the stones in their proper positions. 
The blocks in this case were moved by a power 
external to themselves, and the final form of the 
_— expressed the thought of its human builder. 

et us pass from this illustration of building power 
to another of a different kind. When a solution of 
common salt is slowly evaporated, the water which 
holds the salt in solution disappears, but the salt 
itself remains behind. At a certain stage of concen- 
tration the salt can no longer retain the liquid form ; 
its particles, or molecules, as they are called, begin 


between the inner structure of a plate of rock-salt 
and a plate of crystallized sugar or sugar-candy is 
thus strikingly revealed. These differences may be | 
made to display themselves in phenomena of colour 
of great splendour, the play of molecular force | 
being so regulated as to remove certain of the | 


product of molecular force as the stalk and ear of 
corn, or as the crystal or salt of sugar. Many of its 
parts are obviously mechanical. Take the human 
heart, for example, with its exquisite system of 
valves, or take the eye or the hand. Animal heat, 
moreover, is the same in kind as the heat of a fire, 
being produced by the same chemical process. Ani- 
mal motion, too, is as directly derived from the 
food of the animal, as the motion of Trevethick’s 
walking-engine from the fuel in its furnace. As 
regards matter, the animal body creates nothing; 
as regards force, it creates nothing. Which of you 


coloured constituents of white light, and to leave by taking thought can add one cubit to his stature? 
others with increased intensity behind. And now | All that has been said regarding the plant may be 
let us pass from what we are accustomed to regard | re-stated with regard to the animal. Every particle 
as a dead mineral to a living grain of corn. When | that enters into the composition of a muscle, a nerve, 
it is examined by polarized light, chromatic phe- | or a bone, has been placed in its position by mole- 
nomena similar to those noticed in crystals are | cular force. And unless the existence of law in these 
observed. And why? Because the architecture of | matters be denied, and the element of caprice in- 
the grain resembles in some dagree the architecture | troduced, we must conclude that, given the relation 


of the crystal. In the corn the molecules are also | of any molecule of the body to its environment, its 


| set in definite positions, from which they act upon | position in the body might be predicted. Our diffi- 


to deposit themselves as minute solids, so minute, | 


indeed, as to defy all microscopic power. 
evaporation continues solidification goes on, and 


As | 


we finally obtain, through the clustering together | 


of innumerable molecules, a finite mass of salt of a 


seems a mimicry of the architecture of Egypt. We 


have little pyramids built by the salt, terrace above | 


terrace from base to apex, forming thus a series 
of steps resembling those up which the Egyptian 
traveller is dragged by his guides. The human 
mind is as little disposed to look at these pyramidal 
salt-crystals without further question, as to look at 
the pyramids of Egypt without inquiring whence 

y came. How, then, are those salt-pyramids 
built up? Guided by analogy, you may suppose 
that, swarming among the constituent mole- 
cules of the salt, there is an invisible population, 





the light. But what has built together the mole- | 
cules of the corn? T have already said regarding 
crystalline architecture that you may, if you please, 
consider the atoms and molecules to be placed in 
position by a power external to themselves. The 
same hypothesis is open to you now. But if in the 
case of crystals you have rejected this notion of an 
external architect, I think you are bound to reject 


: 1 | it now, and to conclude that the molecules of the 
definite form. What is this form? It sometimes | 


corn are self-posited by the forces with which they 
act upon each other. It would be poor philosophy 
to invoke an external agent in the one case and to 
reject it in the other. Instead of cutting our grain 
of corn into thin slices and subjecting it to the 
action of polarized light, let us place it in the earth 
and subject it to a certain degree of warmth. In 
other words, let the molecules, both of the corn 
and of the surrounding earth, be kept in a state 
of agitation ; for warmth, as most of you know, is, 
in the eye of science, tremulous molecular motion. 
Under these circumstances, the grain and the 
substances which surround it interact, and a mole- 


culty is not with the quality of the problem, but 
| with its complexity; and this difficulty might be 
| met by the simple expansion of the faculties which 
|man now possesses. Given this expansion, and 
given the necessary molecular data, and the chick 
might be deduced as rigorously and as logically 
from the egg as the existence of Neptune was 
deduced from the disturbances of Uranus, or as 
conical refraction was deduced from the undula- 
tory theory of light. You see I am not mincing 
matters, but avowing nakedly what many scien- 
tific thinkers more or less distinctively believe. The 
formation of a crystal, a plant, or an animal, is 
in their eyes a purely mechanical problem, which 
differs from the problems of ordinary mechanics in 
the smallness of the masses and the complexity of 
the processes involved. Here you have one-half of 
our dual truth; let us now glance at the other half. 
Associated with this wonderful mechanism of the 
| animal body we have phenomena no less certain 
| than those of physics, but between which and the 
| mechanism we discern no necessary connexion. A 
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man, for example, can say, J feel, I think, I love; but 
how does consciousness infuse itself into the problem? 
The human brain is said to be the organ of thought 
and feeling: when we are hurt the brain feels it, 
when we ponder it is the brain that thinks, when 
our passions or affections are excited it is through 
the instrumentality of the brain. Let us endeavour 
to be a little more precise here. I hardly imagine 
that any profound scientific thinker, who has re- 
flected upon the subject, exists who would not admit 
the extreme probability of the hypothesis, that for 
every fact of consciousness, whether in the domain 
of sense, of thought, or of emotion, a certain defi- 
nite molecular condition is set up in the brain; that 
this relation of physics to consciousness is invariable: 
go that, given the state of the brain, the correspond- 
ing thought or feeling might be inferred; or given 
the thought or feeling, the corresponding state of 
the brain might be inferred. But how inferred? 
It is at bottom not a case of logical inference at all, 
but of empirical association. You may reply that 
many of the inferences of science are of this cha- 
racter ; the inference, for example, that an electric 
current of a given direction will deflect a magnetic 
needle in a definite way; but the cases differ in 
this, that the passage from the current to the 
needle, if not demonstrable, is thinkable, and that 
we entertain no doubt as to the final mechanical 
solution of the problem; but the passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a defi- 
nite thought, and a definite molecular action in the 
brain occur simultaneously; we do not possess the 
intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of 
the organ, which would enable us to pass by a 
process of reasoning from the one phenomenon to 
the other. They appear together, but we do not 
know why. Were our minds and senses so ex- 
panded, strengthened, and illuminated as to enable 
us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain ; 
were we capable of following all their motions, all 
their groupings, all their electric discharges, if 
such there be; and were we intimately acquainted 
with the corresponding states of thought and 
feeling, we should be as far as ever from the 
solution of the problem, ‘How are these physical 
processes connected with the facts of conscious- 
ness?’ The chasm between the two classes of 
phenomena would still remain intellectually im- 
passable. Let the consciousness of love, for ex- 
ample, be associated with a right-handed spiral 
motion of the molecules of the brain, and the con- 
sciousness of ate with a left-handed spiral motion. 
We should then know when we love that the 
motion is in one direction, and when we hate that 
the motion is in the other; but the “wHy?” would 
still remain unanswered. In affirming that the 
growth of the body is mechanical, and that thought, 
as exercised by us, has its correlative in the physics 
of the brain, I think the position of the “‘ material- 
ist” is stated as far as that position is a tenable 
one. I think the materialist will be able finally to 
maintain this position against all attacks ; but Ido 
not think, as the human mind is at present consti- 
tuted, that he can pass beyond it. I do not think 
he is entitled to say that his molecular groupings 
and his molecular motions explain everything. In 
reality they explain nothing. The utmost he can 
affirm is the association of two classes of pheno- 
mena, of whose real bond of union he is in absolvte 
ignorance. The problem of the connexion of body 
and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as it 
was in the pre-scientific ages. Phosphorus is known 
to enter into the composition of the human brain, 
and a courageous writer has exclaimed, in his tren- 
chant German, ‘‘ Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke.” 
That may or may not be the case; but even if we 
knew it to be the case, the knowledge would not 
lighten our darkness. On both sides of the zone 
here assigned to the materialist he is equally help- 
less, If you ask him whence is this ‘matter’ of 
which we have been discoursing, who or what 
divided it into molecules, who or what impressed 
upon them this necessity of running into organic 
forms, he has no answer. Science also is mute in 
reply to these questions. But if the materialist is 
confounded and science rendered dumb, who else 
is entitled to answer ? To whom has the secret been 
revealed ? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge 


our ignorance one and all. Perhaps the mystery | moment a new aspect. The study of the moon’s 
may resolve itself into knowledge at some future | — <> then no longer consist in recording 
day. The process of things upon this earth has | features that are unalterable, or in seeking to 
been one of amelioration. It is along way from | explain differences of aspect by varying pes of 
the Iguanodon and his contemporaries to the Pre- | illumination and changes dependent upon libration. 
sident and Members of the British Association. | It will at once take a standing at least equal to 
And whether we regard the improvement from the | one branches of astronomy which have been of 
ae or from the theological point of view,—as | wo years particularly fruitful in discovery. The 
the result of progressive development or as the | observation of change in the angles of position of 
result of successive exhibitions of creative energy, neighbouring stars has resulted in the discovery of 
—neither view entitles us to assume that man’s, binary systems; changes in stellar magnitudes 
present faculties end the series; that the processof are opening new fields of research, especially in 
amelioration stops at him. A time may therefore | connexion with certain classes of stars; and spec- 
come when this ultra-scientific region by which we , trum analysis, and doubtless the discovery of real 
are now enfolded may offer itself to terrestrial, if) physical change on the surface of the moon, will 
not to human investigation. Two-thirds of the rays lead to results the most interesting as well as the 
emitted by the sun fail to arouse in the eye the most important. Mr. Glaisher expressed a hope 
sense of vision. The rays exist, but the visual | that his appeal for an increase of lunar observers 
organ requisite for their translation into light does | would meet with a ready response, and that the 
not exist. And so from this region of darkness and | number would be greatly augmented by gentlemen 
mystery which surrounds us, rays may now be! possessing superior optical means, so that the 
darting which require but the development of the | surface of our satellite may be brought under still 
proper intellectual organs to translate them into | more searching scrutiny than has hitherto been the 
knowledge as far surpassing ours as ours does that | case, and objects akin to Linné more sedulously 
of the wallowing reptiles which once held possession and critically examined. 
of this planet. Meanwhile the mystery is not | The Report was then presented by the Secretary, 
ag its uses. -y yee sy may be eng a “red | ped W. Fe aati “ory that during om gu 
in the human soul; but it is a power which has a further section of the moon’s surface o 
feeling, not knowledge, for its base. It may be, | 25 superficial degrees in extent, containing 99 sepa- 
and will be, and we hope is, turned to account, | rate objects, has been engraved, and a catalogue 
both in steadying and strengthening the intellect, | of the objects printed. Several copies of the plate 
and in rescuing man from that littleness to which, | and catalogue have been distributed among gentle- 
- the struggle for sea or for precedence in | men engaged in the nae — = the 
e world, he is continually prone. | Same extent are in a forwar e. servations 
‘Report of the Lunar Committee.-—The chair- | have been made on numerous objects in each area, 
man, Mr. J. GLAISHER, in introducing this Report, | as well as upon other interesting objects on the 
remarked that the work accomplished was of a| moon’s surface, particularly the Crater Linné. By 
similar character to that of preceding years. The | the kindness of Edward Crossley, Esq., who has 
mapping of the surface had proceeded steadily and | lent the Committee his telescope of 7°3 inches aper- 
accurately, so that the positions and characters of | ture, 12 feet focal length, the value of this portion 
the objects on the three areas already issued, | of the labours of the Committee is much enhanced, 
amounting to upwards of 300, might be relied on , and a systematic examination of the objects laid 
as fully equal to settle any question that might | down from De La Rue’s and Rutherford’s photo- 
arise as to the state of any one of them at the time | grams, has been commenced, and some valuable re- 


of the construction of the portion of the map on 
which it is situated. The map is executed in simple 
outline, the position and extent of each object being 
laid down from measurements made on two photo- 
grams, viz. De La Rue’s, 1865, October 4, and 
Rutherford’s, 1865, March 6. With regard to 
conventional systems of shading to represent the 
relief of the surface Mr. Glaisher expressed a 
doubt of their possessing sufficient accuracy for the 
settlement of a question of change; indeed, in 
the Linné controversy not one has been found to 
possess sufficient weight to settle it. The main 
object which the Committee has kept steadily in 
view is the truthful delineation of position, accom- 
panied by as truthful a description of the appear- 
ance and character of lunar objects. Drawings of 
the moon’s surface, while they are of great use in 
the identification of objects, are inadequate to the 
investigation of the subject of change; the rare 
occurrence of the combination of circumstances 
necessary to produce exactly the same appearance 
of an objec: » events that similarity of detail being 
attained in any two drawings made by the same 
observer under nearly the same conditions of 
illumination, chat is essential to decide on physical 
change. Mr. Glaisher referred to two drawings 
by the same observer made under nearly similar 
conditions, one representing Linné as a small cone, 
the other as a large shallow crater, and remarked 
that in one case we had the true condition of Linné, 
in the other a modified appearance dependent upon 
some unknown agency. No less than thirty-three 
gentlemen are engaged either in systematically 
observing certain zones in accordance with instruc- 
tions issued by the Committee, or in examining 
particular objects at its request, the instruments 
employed varying from three inches to twenty-two 


sults obtained. In the course of his examination of 
these objects, Mr. Birt has found it necessary to 
divide the bright spots on the moon’s surface into 
two classes: first, those which are very brilliant, 
and which are evidently the slopes of mountains, 
or the interiors of craters; and second, those which 
do not exhibit so great a degree of brilliancy, but 
shine as white spots, with a soft nebulous light. 
In form, these spots are generally round, the edges 
being mostly ill-defined. Mr. Birt gave as instances 
the now celebrated spot Linné, a mountain peak 
known as Posidonius gamma, both on the large 
plain called the Mare Serenitatis, another near the 
centre of the moon, and a fourth, discovered by 
Herr Schmidt, of Athens, a little east of the crater 
Alpetragius. The result of Mr. Birt’s observations 
of three of these objects is, that when the sun.as 
seen from them is low, they are bright spots of the 
first class; the mountain sides and crater slopes 





shining brilliantly, and at the same time being well 
| defined. As the sun rises higher and higher above 
| their horizons —in some cases earlier, in others 

later—the appearance of the mountain or crater 

is entirely lost, and the white spot of the second 

class appears. The Report contains a discussion of 

the observations of these spots in respect to the 
| sun’s altitude and azimuth as seen from them; 
| but we understood that the observations are not yet 
| sufficiently numerous to determine correctly the 
| changes of appearance with changes of the sun’s 
| altitude and azimuth. The Report entered some- 
| what largely into the question of change on the 
| moon’s surface, which is still undecided. The un- 
| certainty as to the accuracy of former delineations. 
and records combined with the extraordinary 
| changes which some objects undergo—changes not 
altogether new, as they have been observed: previ-- 








inches in aperture. Instances of difference between | ously by Schroter,—render it very difficult to decide 
former delineations and the present state of the | a8 to whether any real change has taken place. 
moon’s surface are increasing, and although no Before any correct conclusion can be arrived at, it 
decided instance of change has been detected, the | is necessary to know the usual course of appearance 
greater the number of differences the nearer we | presented by the spots during a lunar day dependent 
approach the discovery of change. Let but one | upon the sun’s height and position in the lunar 


p t of physical change be fully | heavens. Although this is a work which requires 
established and selenography acquires from that , much careful observation and accurate discussion, 
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it appears to be the best course of proceeding, as 
from the number of observations, combined with 
the known ability of the observers, the results ob- 
tained will tend to place the science of Selenogra- a 
phy on a much surer basis than that on which it | Committee—Prof. Attfeld, J. H. Atherton, H. B. Brady, 
now rests. The principal charm of astronomy, it) ATPtaicr ‘J.P Gassiot, G. Gladstone, TB. Groves, A. Gs 
is said, lies in the study of change, of progress, | . R. Kirwan, H. “Macleod, E. J. Mills, 
development and decay, and especially of systema- Oe OR ae egy os 
tic variations taking place in regularly-recurring | A. Strutt, W. Thorpe, 0. Tomlinson, P. J. Worsley. 
cycles. THURSDAY. 

‘On Changes of the Moon’s Surface,’ by Baron| The PrestpEnt alluded to the interest now 
Von MAEDLER. | generally taken in experimental science, and espe- 

Qe, the Extent of Evidence of Change on the | cially in chemistry, but regretted that this country, 
M teen Sar - om by Mr ‘W. R eatin eo author | which owes so much of its position to science, pro- 

» by Mr. W. R. , 


= : vides no adequate system of education. He referred 

of this paper remarked that the two opposite ques- | || Go man : 
- : : ’ y and Switzerland. The laboratory at 
tions of fixity of, or change on, the Moon’s surface | 7 sh cost 1 4,0002., Bonn 18,000, Leipzig 


must be decided by observation, and not assertion. | 12,0002., and Berlin 47,0002. Fortunately for E 
: J : | : S ately for Eng- 
With regard to evidence on the question of fixity, | land, however, we had a great amount of individual 


such evidence—resulting from observation, and not | : 

dncluding theoretical pore gn bo | and the past year would compare very 

ceedingly scanty ; indeed, it is difficult to conceive | favourably with previous ones, as to our advance- 
Sy v3 . ment in knowledge of chemical facts and theories. 


show the unalterable state of the surface of our | ‘On the Chloride of Methylene formed by the 


satellite can be determined by observation, for if, | : : 
as has been asserted, ‘‘ all changes on the Moon’s age Ny Sg scmeadigga drogen on Chloroform,’ by 


surface have ceased myriads of ages ago,” we are <O : ae 
: . r 3 : n Sulpho-cyanide of Ammonium,’ by Dr. T. L. 
Vw — - = . — « _ ee ‘0D | Puipson,—The author stated that for many years 
—-* = i d . “t “ r se rake bd Sn past the ordinary sulphate of ammonia manufactured 
Retails be really established at any one point by a | 12 8as-works by neutralizing gas-liquor with sul- 
y y P y phuric acid contained small quantities of sulpho- 


long series of observations, it would be no argu- cyanide of ammonium, say from 2 to 4 per cent. ; 


ment for its universal prevalence, since a state}, > : 
: - : ‘ : ut latterly many specimens of commercial sulphate 
of quiescence might be attained at very different (> | monia contained a very much larger propor- 


-— - — ee yg mo Pd tion, some specimens yielding as much as even 75 
glanced at the attempts to perpetuate a knowledge per cent. of sulpho-cyanide. So that, in fact, the 
of the Moon's surface by means of maps, drawings | —o —_ rather - oe aoe o sulpho- 
: Se I -.2 | cyanide of ammonium than sulphate of ammonia. 

and sopograpical dacntions, remarking tat tthe knowledge of thn fact of gretfmportaae 
y to makers of chemical manures and farmers, in- 


— be oe Se ae pre ep £m | asmuch as only one-half of the nitrogen existing in 
ee Sony Coe SP | eiehe cyanide can be made available for manuring 
-apparently nearly filled with bright spots as moun- | purposes 

tain tops, and others less bright, but presenting | * « Refraction Equivalents and Chemical Theories,’ 
phenomena difficult of explanation, dark spots with by Dr. J. H. Guapstove 

bright rims, or bounded by distinct lines, separat- | ~, Gis in Attias if Sedied tn te ducing Crystal- 


ing them from the surrounding surface. All such|,.,., ‘ ie y 
objects must be carefully studied before a con- lization,’ by Prof. C,. Tom~inson.—Prof. Tomlinson 


clusion can be drawn as to their unalterable sta- 
bility or their mutation. The means of obtaining 
-evidence on these points consists in the exami- 
nation of delineations and topographical notices 
on the one hand, and comparing them with the 
Moon, by personal observation of the objects, on 
the other, Mr. Birt referred to a diagram giving 
two aspects of the same spot, one as given— 
lighter than some surrounding objects—by three au- | 
thorities, Lohrmann, Beerand Midler, and Schmidt ; 

the other, as observed by himself at a recent date, | 
in which the spot is darker than ad surrounding 

objects. In connexion with these differences of | 
colour, he put the question, Can we decide for | 
-change? In reply, he pointed out one great dis- | 
advantage, namely, the uncertainty of the number 

of observations on which the earlier records rest, 

and showed the great importance not only of in- 

creasing our own observations, but also of soliciting | 
the aid of others, that there may be no want of | 
-confirmatory evidence to establish the certainty | 
of what is recorded. In the absence of confirmatory | 
-observations, Mr. Birt considered that the evi- | 
dence capable of being brought to bear on ques: | 
tions of change is very limited, especially as former | 
records are more or less open to be regarded as | 
inexact drawings or inaccurate statements when | 
they happen to differ from present observed appear- | 
ances. 


‘ Researches on Spectrum Analysis of the Stars,’ 
by Farner SEccaI. 


‘On some further Results of the Spectrum 
Analysis applied to the Heavenly Bodies,’ by Mr. 
‘W. Huaerns. 


‘On the Passage of Radiant Heat through 
Liquids,’ by Mr. W. F. Barrert. 


‘Onasimple Method of exhibiting the Combi- 
nation of Rectangular Vibrations,’ by Mr. F. W. 
BakRRETT. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
President—Prof. FRaNKLAND. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir B. Bropiz, Warren De La Rue, Dr. Guap- 
stone, Prof. Livernc, Prof. W. A. Mitier, Prof. Opiine, Prof. 

Roscor, Dr. Stennovuse, Prof. WiLLiaMson. 
taries—Dr. Crum Brown, Dr. Russett, F. Sutton. 








| saturated solutions could not be induced by the 
introduction into them of solid bodies in a chemi- 
cally clean state, while if the reverse were the case 
it would always be readily induced. 

‘On the Chemical Composition of the Great 
Cannon of Mohammed II., recently presented by 
the Sultan Aziz Khan to the British Government,’ 
by Mr. F. A. ABEL. 

‘ Analysis of the Ancient Roman Mortar of the 
Castrum of Burgh, Suffolk,’ by Mr. J. SPrnLER. 





Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
’ _, President—R. A. C. Gopwix-AvsTEn. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir C. J. F. Bunscry, J. Evans, R. Frren, Prof. 
Harkness, Prof. Huxuey, Sir C. Lyevt, Prof. Purturs, War- 
ineton W. Suyra. 

Secretaries—W. Pencetty, Rev. H. H. Winwoop, Rev. J. Gunn, 

Rev. O. Fisuer. 

Committee—A. Brady, H. Bauerman, S. H. Beckles, H. B. Brady, 
W. Carruthers, Dr. C. Collingwood, P. O’Callaghan, W. Boyd 
Dawkins, P. M. Duncan, Dr. C. Le Neve Foster, Capt. D. Gal- 
ton, Sir W. W. Guise, F. W. Harmer, Prof. Hennessy, T. 
M‘Kenny Hughes, D. M. Home, J. Jones, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 

I Lee, R. Lightbody, Sir J. Lubbock, W. Macdonald, R. 


Mallet, G. H. Morton, C. Moore, W. S. Mitchell, G. Maw, 


Ormerod, S. R. Pattison, J. Prestwich, T. A. Readwint, &. B. 
Rose, J. Rofe, H. G. Seeley, the Hon. A. Strutt, Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, W. W. Stoddart, Prof. Otto Torell, Col. Thuillier, 
ajor-General Sir A. Scott Waugh, Rev. T. Wiltshire, J. Wyatt, 
H. Woodward, Baron Waltershausen (Géttingen), E. Wood, 
8. Sharp. 
THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT said — Suffolk and Norfolk, 
which geologically as well as ethnologically, formed 
one region, were part of the slope of the North Sea 
| basin, for the North Sea valley was a true physical 
| depression compared with its breadth, and the 
| depth of the North Sea was exceedingly small. 
The channel running parallel with the coasts of 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk had a maximum depth 
of only 180 feet, so that a change to that amount 
of depression of sea level would lay bare the whole 
of the sea-bed from the coast of Northumberland 
across to Jutland. A depression of 120 feet would 
extend the great Germanic plain nearly to our area. 
A deep submarine trough had been traced at a 
mean distance of about fifty miles from the coast- 
line of Norway. Across the line of greatest depth 
the change was abrupt. This curious feature was 





argued that the production of crystals in super- | 


just what would have been produced by the sub. 
sidence of the whole of the southern portion of the 
Scandinavian region, together with fifty miles of 
area around to a depth of 600 or 700 feet. 
were good grounds for supposing that such had 
been the process ; and the geological history of the 
basin seemed to supply the precise date of the gyb. 
sidence in question. It was the depression of the 
Scandinavian mass along the line indicated which 
produced the channels of the Skagerrach and the 
Cattegat, and opened a communication from the 
North Sea into the Baltic depression. Geologically, 
some of the later stages or periods of the earth's 
past history were so abundantly illustrated over the 
East Anglian area, that he could not help hoping 
this Section would make local geology a prominent 
subject of their deliberations at this meeting. The 
points of interest in this area belonged to the Kaino. 
zoic period, of which he proceeded to give a sum. 
mary. The geologist found himself wanting when 
he attempted to sketch out in consecutive order the 
history of any district. Although the geologist might 
know of all the details of the successive conditions 
of the thick series of depositions exhibited in the 
London basin, and have eatisfied himself of the 
great extension they must once have had beyond 
their present area; yet of the process by which 
much had been removed he knew nothing, nor of 
what was being done in any other region of the 
globe when so much was being undone here. For 
their present outline we need not go further back 
than in East Anglian geology to the time of the 
early marine formations of the Kainozoic age, 
when the British islands group were united as a 
whole with a broad European continental region, 
After showing that the Kainozoic formations had 
a striking uniformity in their general history,— 
that those of Spain and Portugal, of the Bordeaux 
basin, of Tourraine, with its Breton dependencies, 
and of our North Sea basin, were all indents from 
the great Atlantic, that in all the character of 
the Fauna was Atlantic, that in each of the 
southern and now desiccated sea-basins the Fauna 
was now more southern than that now living in 
the adjacent seas, which was evidence of a two 
fold change: first, a set, or extension northwards, 
of a Marine Fauna, which in its recognized form 
| was West African, afterwards becoming less south 
; ern over the same areas; and, next, the areas of 
these formations were first presented as terrestrial 
surfaces, then as lateral branches of the Atlantic, 
| lastly as laid bare again, the process proceedi 
| from south to north,—he proceeded to say that the 
crag waters were expelled from the North Sea area 
by the rise of the land on the south of the great 
bay. The most southern points for the crag beds 
in Belgium were now the highest above the sea- 
level. This elevation decreased till we came to 
Norwich, where, if any part of the so-called Nor. 
wich crag or the fluvio-marine be of that age, such 
estuary beds must have been then in the same posi- 
tion as they were now or at the same level. On 
evidence such as this, the North Sea area, after 
the period of the early Kainozoic Fauna, or true 
crag, was seen to be passing again to the condition 
of terrestrial surface. This old depression of the 
North Sea, like other tertiary basins, again became 
part of the general European land surface. A lo! 
list of animals—some of which ranged over Central 
and Southern Europe, no doubt including this 
very district—had left their remains there; but 
as to how many of these co-existed, or to what 
extent they indicated a successive occupation, was 
still an undecided question. The forest bed of 
Cromer gave a glimpse of what was the vegetation 
of this period; but it was more than probable that 
it must be taken only as the Flora of the last 
stage of terrestrial conditions antecedent to the 
next great physical change rather than of the whole 
period. The whole mammalian Fauna, from the 
Norfolk mastodon to the mammoth (Elephas pri- 
migenius ), seemed to offer itself as an assemblage 
of the members of nomad tribes, which have yet 
to be reduced to order of time. The general con- 
dition of Northern Europe was terrestrial for the 
whole of the Tertiary or Kainozoic period; during 
that time its conditions as to climate passed from 
warm to temperate and to arctic. To its close 
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every level, of its sub-aérial glaciation and greater 
on. 
~~ the Denudations of Norfolk,’ by the Rev. 
0. FisHEeR.—The author first called attention to 
the denudations upon the land surface, stating that 
g certain amount of the fine material was being 
carried into the rivers, and by them deposited at 
the heads of the broads or in the sea. This denu- 
dation by pluvial action was undoubtedly greater 
where the land was under the plough than it would 
be otherwise. Upon the coast the sea was reducing 
the solid surface to a uniform level. Where the 
band was high it cut away the bottoms of the cliffs, 
which then foundered down, and the fallen matter 
was in its turn carried off; and where it was low 
the general contour of the coast was being con- 
tinued by sand dunes or ‘* Marram Hills”; so that 
where the lower end of a valley was submerged, 
its bottom was being raised seaward, and reduced 
toa uniform level and continuous coast line. But 
when the waves had played their part, the action 
of the sea was not ended. As the sea cut further 
into the sand, the ground laid under water became 
subject to the action of tides, so as to be kept, on 
the whole, at a uniform depth for a given distance 
from land. If the waste of the shore was prevented 
by artificial means, the sea was found to deepen 
rapidly, and the inclination of the bottom from the 
shore to be increased. This marine action, if con- 
sidered, did not appear possible to give rise to any 
very great inequality of surface, but, on the other 
hand, it must tend to reduce those already existing. 
All great inequalities of the sea bottom must either 
have been caused by the land having become sub- 
merged more rapidly than the sea had time to 
move its coast-line, or else by elevations and de- 
pressions taking place beneath the ocean, or, in a 
few instances, by powerful currents confined by 
local circumstances to a narrow course. Since the 
tides deepen the sea below the level to which the 
waves acted upon the coast, it must follow that 
the harder rocks would be lowered more slowly 
than softer, and shoals be formed. It was to such 
a denudation as just described that the form of the 
surface of this country might be supposed to be 
due at the period preceding the deposition of the 
crag. It might be safely supposed that the sea 
bottom at the period of the crag consisted of a 
shoal bottom of chalk, nearly level on the eastern 
side of our area, while the same stratum rose as 
land to a considerable elevation towards its 
central and western portions. But there was no 
distinct indication of the position and ancient 
coast line of the Crag Sea, though it extended fur- 
ther inland than Norwich, Horstead, and Coltis- 
hall; indeed, he saw no reason to doubt that the 
remnants of ferruginous shelly gravel adhering to 
the surface of the chalk on the beach at Lower 
Sherringham belonged to it. The appearance of 
the chalk at Bungay and of the upper Norwich 
Crag at Aldeby, near Beccles, led to their placing 
the junction of the two deposits somewhere between 
Beccles and Bungay. There were no data for de- 
termining the coast line of the Crag, but it was 
probably a line of cliffs extending in a direction 
somewhat parallel with the present eastern coast 
of Norfolk, and about twenty miles westward of 
it, At Yarmouth, where the London clay covered 
up the chalk, a different condition of things must 
have obtained. Indeed, in early post-cretaceous 
times, there seemed to have been a depression of 
the erosion in the course of the valley of the 
Waveney and the Little Ouse. There was no evi- 
dence that the sea and the Crag period occupied 
any part of the present estuary or wash. It was 
bable, on the other hand, that the chalk must 
ve extended considerably to the westward of its 
_— escapement. Immediately upon the chalk at 
orpe, where the crag rested upon it, was a thick 
bed of angular flints, which appeared to be the 
accumulated result of the removal of the chalk in- 
tervening between several successive layers. It was 


alternative that the chalk formed a land surface on 
which bones were left, the flints being accounted 
for by subaérial solution of the chalk. After dis- 
cussing the difficulties which this supposition raised, 
he proceeded to consider the succession of events 
subsequent to the period of the crag. As to the 
Chillesford clay, he said, although he agreed with 
Messrs. Wood regarding the sequence downwards 
from the Chillesford clay to the crag, whether red 
or fluvio-marine, he did not think that its position 
relative to the forest bed and glacial series above 
was yet satisfactorily made out. Mr. Gunn con- 
sidered the bed of flints, with bones of mastodon, 
lying upon the chalk, to be worthy of the name 
of mammaliferous crag, and he entirely disso- 
ciated from it in respect of age the shelly sands 
which at Thorpe and elsewhere covered it. He 
(Mr. Gunn) would intercalate the forest bed in 
time between this bed of flints and shelly white 
crag sand, and continue the sequence upwards 
with the Chillesford clay, and next the fluvio- 
marine series. Mr. Prestwich had found what he 
considered traces of the Forest Bed in Easton 
Bavent Cliff, above the Chillesford clay, and as he 
thought indications of the same sequence in the 
upper part of the cliff at Walton-on-the-Naze. Mr. 
Fisher inclined to Mr. Prestwich’s views. 
Prof. PHILLIPS said an examination of the coast 
of the county would discover that there was in 
nature even within the gravels, clays, and flints, a 
variety of phenomena of the greatest possible inte- 
rest for tracing the history of this part of the earth’s 
surface through all the courses of time which 
belonged to it. Although it might seem to many 
persons rather minute and perplexing to decide the 
relative ages and deposits, some of which were re- 
presented only by fragments and occasionally at 
considerable distance, nevertheless it was a work 
to be done, and it had been observed that the toil 
and trouble connected with the most recent of all 
deposits, to which it might be supposed our know- 
ledge would be more applicable, was the greatest. 
Every one accepted the theory of the passage of 
ice over the seas of this country in former times, 
but everybody was not aware of the depth of the 
sea at particular portions of the long periods traced 
in Mr. Fisher’s paper, nor that Mr. Trimmer and 
Mr. Prestwich had been at great pains in examin- 
ing the Norfolk coast to endeavour to clear some 
difficulties with regard to the position of large 
masses of chalk and displaced portions of other strata. 
After referring to Mr. Gunn’s magnificent collec- 
tion of elephantine remains, Prof. Phillips said 
there was a certain Fauna below the whole of the 
glacial deposits which contained a peculiar ele- 
phant, the mastodon, and that above this the 
changes of animal life appeared to be distinctly 
marked, even of terrestrial creatures. At a later 
riod the reindeer was introduced, and all were 
aware that the great number of cervian quadrupeds 
of late years had come to be recognized, so there 
was a distinction in the race of Elephas, of Bovide, 
and of Cervide. All these groups showed that 
the portion of time has been a long one, that there 
had been produced in it a variety of forms not seen 
before, that many ancient forms had died out, so 
that they were able by the process to connect the 
earliest period of the deposits, including the crag, 
with all these. Although each stage had had its 
own peculiar animals and peculiar points in his- 
tory that land and sea were traceable to now, 
with some variations. Those ancient animals had 
their representatives now, and the whole course of 
geological time from the crag to now was only one 
group of deposits, one group of circumstances, 
one great series of time.—Sir Cuartes LYELL 
said there were so many points of interest and 
controversy stated in the paper just read, that he 
would remark upon oneor two. Aftercongratulating 
the Section upon the advance that has been 
made in the knowledge of this class of works 
since he accompanied Dr. Arnold, the naturalist 





amongst these flints that numerous bones, teeth, 
and tusks of mastodon and Elephas meridionalis 
and other mammalia occurred. His opinion was 
that the chalk to which these flints were due was 
Temoved by erosion of currents, which were not 
strong enough to remove the flint. To account for 
the bones found amongst flints there was the 


| of Sir Stamford Raffles, of Java, in a tour round 
the eastern coast, and observing the different 
receptions now given to glacial theory to what 
would have been the case at that period, said, having 
| seen hundreds of icebergs in a latitude somewhat 
| further south than this floating in the Atlantic, 


| 


to such a sight without considering that it would 
be somewhat rash to attribute change to astrono- 
mical causes, of which there was a hint in Mr. 
Fisher's paper. The astronomical causes affecting 
the other side of the Atlantic in the northern hemi. 
sphere were the same as those which affected this 
side. Why, then, did weenjoy a mildclimate; whereas 
westward we may witness the phenomenon of hun- 
dreds of icebergs, some of them stranded on the 
Newfoundland banks for years before they melted? 
Certainly not for any difference in the astronomical 
state of things, but, as he contended, from the 
different relative positions of land and sea, and the 
difference of oceanic currents. At the same time 
they were reconciled to the application which Mr. 
Fisher had made to icebergs as explaining many of 
the phenomena so well described by him. Speaking 
of marine denudations, Sir Charles said the amount 
of marine denudation had been somewhat exagge- 
rated, especially when an attempt had been made 
to account for cliffs and valleys principally by that 
cause. Nevertheless, he thought the current of 
opinion was running now a little too much in the 
direction of attributing everything to rain and 
rivers. Lately he observed in the writings of one of 
his distinguished contemporaries, that in order to 
extenuate the amount of denuding action attribut- 
able to the sea, it was attempted to show that all 
the waste of the cliffs was very insignificant in 
amount when compared with the amount of waste 
which undoubtedly was going on by the action of 
rain and rivers, and which was disturbed by the 
enormous deposits in deltas of great rivers, all of 
which were due to the matter removed exclusively 
by fluviatile and pluvial action. In the paper just 
read, allusion was very properly made to the de- 
nuding action of the sea, quite apart from that 
which was confined to lines of sea coast. But he 
was of opinion that the question was between the 
rate of rising and the rate of denudation. 

‘On the Glacial Structure of Norfolk and Suffolk,’ 
by Messrs. S. V. Woop and F. W. Harmer. 

‘ The Norwich Crags and their Relation to the 
Mammaliferous Bed,’ by J. E. Taytor. 

‘On the Molluscan Fauna of the Red Crag,’ by 
A. BELL. 
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‘ommittee—Dr. Anstie, f. Archer, F. Bateman, Prof. Hughes 
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Buckley, Prof. P. Broca, Prof. V. Carus, J. Clarke, Dr. Colling- 


unt Castracane, Dr. Child, Dr. Cleghorn, J. T. Clover, 
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Prof. Cleland, W. Carruthers, H. Denny, H. Deane, H. E. 
Dresser, Prof. Dickson, Dr. Thornton Dickson, D. Dunn, M. P, 
Edgeworth, Prof. Faivre, Col. Lane Fox, J. Foster, Dr. Gamgee, 
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THURSDAY. 
Department of Zoology and Botany. 

The PRESIDENT delivered his opening address. 

‘Last Report on Dredging among the Shetland 
Islands,’ by Mr. J. G. JeErrreys.—In spite of the 
weather, which was this year unusually cold and 
boisterous, some further results were obtained. 
A fine species of Pleurotoma (P. carinata, Phillipi) 
was added to the British Fauna, having been first 
discovered as a Sicilian fossil and since recorded as 
inhabiting the coasts of Upper Norway. Several 
of the rarer species, peculiar to the Zetlandic 
seas, also occurred. Other departments of marine 
zoology would be reported on by Messrs. Norman 
and Waller and Drs. Giinther and M‘Intosh. 
Mr. Jeffreys then compared the mollusks of our 
North Sea with those from the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic, which he had carefully investigated, as 
well by his own dredgings in the Gulf of Spezzia as 
by the examination of nearly all the public and 
private collections. Although the littoral species 
of the northern and southern parts of the European 
seas exhibit a considerable difference, there is a 





some carrying sand, others rock, he could not refer 


remarkable identity between those which inhabit 
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deeper water. Out of 317 Zetlandic species no less Inman, Prof. Gross, Dr. GamcGEE and others took 
than 244 are found living south of the Bay of part. Dr. Richardson and the whole of the speak- 
Biscay, 203 being found north of the British seas. ers commended in very high terms the labours of 
This concordance partly arises from different names _ the Committee, and suggested that, as they had 
having been applied to the same species by British succeeded in showing that mercurials do not exer- 
and foreign writers on the subject. A summary of cise any action on the secretion of bile, they should 
the results from all the dredgings by the author in now study its influence upon the other intestinal 
Shetland was given under several heads, including secretions, and notably on the pancreatic juice, 
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marine cables which now connect this coun’ 

America. As soon as the requirements of co 

shall justify the outlay of capital these wil] be 
followed by similar cables encircling the who) 
world. A tie of this character is likely soon to 
made between France and America and through the 
centre of the Mediterranean sea, and the time is 
not far distant when the connexion between Ind, 


the comparative size of specimens of the same 
species from the northern and southern parts of the 
European seas, the colour of shells from deep water, 


which he thought might be probably increased.— 
Dr. Crisp objected to the validity of experiments 
performed on the dog, and suggested the advisa- 


and China and Australia will be completed, 
the aid of modern mechanical appliances we were x 


this moment making great progress in our knoy. 
ledge of the depths of the ocean. Recent sury, 

for instance, had shown that the maximum de 

of the Indian Ocean between the Red Sea and 
Bombay was about two miles, and it was 9 

within the last few days that he (the President) 
had learnt the results of a careful series of Soundings 
that had been made between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Island of Ascension, proving y 
maximum depth of less than three miles. There 
was no uncertainty about these results, and 4 
most extensive suite of specimens of the deposits 


the geographical and bathymetrical distribution of bility of using the pig instead ; whilst Dr. Gross 
species, the identity of certain fossil and recent seemed to consider that experiments on man could 
shells, the devolution of species, and the course of alone be useful in determining the action of drugs. 
the Gulf-stream with respect to the oceanic mollusca. Dr. GAMGEE discussed at length the value of expe- 
The Rev. A. M. Norman spoke of the great riments on the lower animals as means of furnish- 
value of Mr. Jeffreys’s dredging researches. The ing us with knowledge with regard to the physio- 
crustacea, polyzoa and sponges had fallen to his logical and therapeutical action of drugs, and 
care, and he believed that most important additions asserted that, when rigidly interpreted, these 
to our knowledge were made through Mr. Jeffreys’s afforded perhaps the most valuable information at 
constant excursions. our disposal. He pointed out that all the proof 
‘On Shetland Sponges, and on a remarkable which could be obtained by experiments on lower 
New Genus of Sponge,’ by the Rev. A. M. NoRMAN. animals was afforded by the thorough set of obser- ! at these depths had been obtained by the naygl 
‘Reporton Mr. J. G. Jeffreys’s Zetlandic Annelids vations which had been carried out on the dog, and | surveyors. It was the intention of the Admi 
of 1867,’ by Dr. M‘Intosa.—The author, who is he specially showed the inapplicability of the pig | soon to publish physical charts of the Atlantic 
at present working very carefully at the Annelids, for the purposes of such inquiries, seeing that the | Ocean, to be followed by similar charts of the seas of 
having in preparation a book for the Ray Society presence of hyocholic acid in the bile of this animal | the whole world; this work he considered second 
on the British forms of that group, has had the pointstoa radical modification in the lower functions | to none in the importance of its geographical 
opportunity of studying the Annelids obtained by in its case. Dr. Gamgee also insisted that we | results. Reviewing the blanks in our maps of the 
Mr. Jeffreys in Shetland. Many species were found should not attach an undue influence to the bile— | earth’s surface remaining to be filled up by the 
in the collection new to Britain and some which a secretion which he considered represented only | enterprise of explorers, the first that might be 
appeared to be new to science. Dr. M‘IntosH an infinitesimal portion of the work done by the | named was that great neutral ground in Cent] 
expressed his opinion that the Antinoé Zetlandica liver, and which merely contained the products | Asia betweeen the Russian and Indian boundaries, 
of Mr. Lankester was the Hnnoé nodosa of Sars; of those great chemical changes which go on in , Much had been done in this region in recent years 
also that Halosydna Jeffreysii and Harmothoé the course of the formation of glycogen. | by Russian efforts and by the zeal of our Indian 
Mahugreni of the same author were respectively ‘Report on the Physiological Action of the | officers; and a few weeks since a traveller had lef 
Halosydna gelatinosa of Sars and Harmathoé longi- Methyl Series,’ by Dr. B. W. RicHarpson. ; England, under the auspices of the Royal Geogra. 
setis of Grube. ‘Report on the Investigation of Animal Sub-_ phical Society, to make further investigations in the 
Mr. E. Ray LANKESTER concurred with Dr. stances with the Spectroscope,’ by Mr. E. Ray least-known part of this great tract of country, 
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M‘Intosh as to the probable identity of Halosydna LAnKESTER. In Australia nearly the whole of the vast interior 
Jeffreysit and H. gelatinosa. But as to Harmothoé ‘On the Homologies and Notation of the Teeth still remained to be scientifically explored. The 
Mahugreni he felt that Grube’s description was of Mammalia,’ by Mr. W. H. Fiower. ‘undertakings of individual labourers had been 
insufficient to warrant an identification with his ‘On Flukes from the Indian Elephant, with attended with incomplete results; the task, indeed, 
H. longisetis, and he declined to accept Dr. Remarks on their Affinities,’ by Dr. CoBBoLD. | was too great for individual enterprise or for any 
M‘Intosh’s mere opinion on this matter, seeing ‘On some Effects of Extreme Cold on Nervous enterprise not under the direct auspices of Govern- 
that he had not examined Grube’s type specimens. | Action,’ by Dr. B. W. RrcHarpson. ment. The time had come when some combined 
*On Hyalonema boreale, Loxen, and Allied ‘ Onthe Physiology of Pain,’ by Prof. RoLtestTon. effort should be made to wipe away what almost 
Forms,’ by the Rev. A. M. Norman. | —— _ Seems a reproach to British geography. A proposal 
‘On the Genera Palythoe and Zoanthus Coating Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. had been recently discussed, made by Dr. Nen- 
Sponges,’ by the Rev. A. M. Norman. Vice-Preside nten ViowsAdminnl Bit Hi Brcmanns. wy puuorsir Mayer, a German savant long resident in Australis, 
‘Remarks on the Properties of Atropa rhom-!| F. L. M‘Cuixtock, Sir ©. Nicnorsox, Admiral E. Owwanxey, for a well-organized expedition, in which the various 
boidea (Hooker) in connexion with its Botanical | $i A\PHAYR® General Sir H.C. Rawzinson, General Sir A. -iences should be represented, to cross the con- 
Character,’ by Prof. Batrour. Secretaries—H. W. Bares, T. Barxes, C. R. MARKHAM, tinent from east to west; but the scheme must be 
‘Notices of the Occurrences of Hieraciwm  Committee—Dr. H. Blanc, H. G. Bohn, Sir S. Bignold, Capt. taken up by Government, if it is to be roperl 
’ ? ac, n, Sir f + Cap! p by ? P y 
collinum (Fries) in Selkirkshire, with Remarks on | 2p arn a ee eine Vincent Bo carried out. With regard to the terra incognita of 
some recent Additions to the Scottish Flora,’ by | Dr. Ginsburg, Rev. F. M. Heiland, H. H. Howorth, T. J. Hut? New Guinea the time is far distant when this vast 
Prof. BaLFour. Fe Mtistorere Newt” Pret a Neca, DO caiisehae’w. and interesting country will be opened h 
Di Sci + | Gilford Palzreve, WM. Phipoon, Col Strange, W. Spottiewsode, Nf - : dt restd ae 
On the Re-Discovery of Scirpus parvulus, | Dr. l Thomson, Rev. Dr. Tristram, Prof 4 Vambery, W. ving , NeW Zealand we had an example of rapid geogra 
by Mr. A. G. Moore. cent, C. White, Prof. E. P. Wright, S. Woods, E. Whymper. _| phical exploration and coincident colonization with- 
end Me THURSDAY. ; | out parallel. It was only some twenty years ago that 
epartment of Physiology. | The PRESIDENT in opening the business of the Lord Auckland, then at the head of the Navy, fore- 
‘Report on the Action of Mercury on the Section said that it was not his intention to review saw that the shortest mode of success in these islands 
Secretion of Bile,’ by Prof. Bennerr.— Prof. the progress of geographical science and discovery, | was a complete exploration of their shores : this was 
Bennett read the Report of the Edinburgh Com- | during the past year, but would confine himself to | undertaken under bis auspices and completed within 
mittee on the action of mercurials on the liver. a few remarks on the present state and future pro-| seven years. At the present time New Zealand 
This Committee comprised amongst its members spects of exploration. A knowledge of geography | throughout its length and breadth, was inhabited 
Professors Christison, Maclagan and Bennett, and | was within reach of all, and it required no profound by Englishmen and Englishwomen, in the pos- 
Drs. Gamgee, Rutherford and Fraser. The object study to unravel its mysteries. But viewed in its | session of the comforts and prosperity of an old 
of the experimental investigation which they under- | various aspects geography concerned the common | and long-settled country. Turning to Africa—that 
took was to determine whether the different pre- | well-being, and was justly the most popular of the ‘fruitful country of geographical adventure and dar- 
parations of mercury exert any marked influence sciences. Maritime exploration had always been | ing, the future of which concerns the happiness of 
in increasing or diminishing the secretion of bile. the precursor in the history of discovery; as soon | many millions of the human race, and in which'so 
To determine the point, the Committee were | as the coasts of a country were well known, then, |much yet remains to be done—all our interest at 
obliged to make observations on dogs in which according to various circumstances, a knowledge | present centres in Livingstone, who is now wander- 
biliary fistulae were established. These enabled of the interior was developed with more or less | ing, almost single-handed, in the great interior, in 
the whole of the bile secreted by the dog to’ rapidity. The work of the naval surveyor promotes | pursuit of the object to which his life has been 
be collected, weighed and analyzed, both before the interests of navigation and intercourse between | mainly devoted. The search for knowledge with 
and after the administration of mercury. The expe- | nations. Here geography trenches on hydrology, | Livingstone was entirely subservient to the great 
riments performed were of an elaborate character, | meteorology and the physical geography of the | aim and dream of his life—the extinction of slavery 
and led the Committee to the conclusion that, when ocean. In connexion with the last-named it has | in Africa, and the regeneration of the African race. 
given in large or in small doses, mercurial prepa- become of such Vast practical importance that 
rations are without effect upon the secretion of fresh demands are continually made on it in the 
bile until the dose has actually become poisonous, | direction of exactitude in its observations. We 
when a considerable falling off is noted. That the now require to know the depths of the ocean, the 
dog was suited to such experiments was shown by | nature of its bottom, its various temperatures, and 
the fact that mercurial preparations exert sub- its currents both on the surface and underneath 
stantially the same action on the dog as on man. | the surface, all of which are branches of geography. 
An animated debate followed the paper, in which Without a perfect knowledge on all these points it 
Mr, Fuower, Dr. Ricnarpsoy, Dr. Crisp, Dr. would have been impossible to have laid those sub- 


He had now been two years and a half on his pre- 
sent expedition, and had only once been heard of 
personally, and that was eighteen months ago, bat 
long after the dastardly Johanna men had deserted 
and brought to Zanzibar the lying account of his 
death. In his letters, he spoke of the probability 
of reaching Lake Tanganyika in June (1867), 0 
the shores of which—at Ujjji, a trading station— 





he was rumoured to have arrived in October last. 
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Upto the present time, however, no further news 
has been received of him, and this was naturally a 
subject of much anxiety to his friends. It was not 
clear that anything could be done in the way of 
searching for him, except by despatching a mes- 
genger from Zanzibar to Ujiji to ascertain whether 
he bad been there ; and this he (the President) 
thought ought to be done. Livingstone would 
know by letters waiting for him at U)iji the results 
of Sir Samuel Baker’s explorations further to the 
North, and, in all probability, he was now engaged 
in settling the unsolved problems regarding the 
great lakes and the sources of the Nile. In the 
Polar regions, a vast extent of the earth’s surface 
#ill remained unknown. He (the President) be- 
lieved the attainment of the North Pole perfectly 
racticable ; indeed, had the efforts of the many 
expeditions despatched in search of Franklin been 
directed towards reaching the Pole, they would 
most certainly have succeeded. He regretted that 
the exertions of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of the Committees of the British Association 
appointed for the purpose had been unsuccessful in 
obtaining the organization of an expedition; but 
he must remind the meeting that it was not the 
business of the Admiralty to send an expedition to 
the North Pole. If there were an enemy to be 
reached there, Her Majesty’s ships would certainly 
be sent to meet him; but a Polar expedition was 
the concern of the British public, and must originate 
with them. All our naval men, however, look upon 
Polar exploration as their inheritance, and hoped 
that England, who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day, would not be robbed of the honour 
remaining for that nation which should be the first 
toreach the North Pole. 

‘On the Physical Geography of the portion of 
Abyssinia traversed by the English Expeditionary 
Force, by Mr. C. RK. Marknam.—The region 
traversed by our military expedition forms a series 
of mountains and plateaux, extending north and 
south upwards of 300 miles, and forming the water- 
shed between the Nile and the Red Sea. It is 
divided, with reference to the streams which form 
the sources of Eyypt’s fertility, into three distinct 
regions:—1. the region drained by the Mareb; 
9.that drained by the Atbara; and, 3. that by 
the Abai, or Blue Nile. From the eastern flanks 
of these mountains only small torrents flow down, 
which are dried up by the scorching heat as they 
approach the Red Sea; while on the western side 
the rivers have long courses through deep valleys. 
But the Abyssinian highlands, though from their 
elevation of 7,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, 
they enjoy a delightful climate, are not so favour- 
ably situated with regard to moisture as several 
other temperate regions within the tropics. But a 
small sprinkling of rain falls on the eastern coasts, 
opposite the arid wastes of Arabia, during the 
winter and spring months, when easterly winds 
prevail. Abyssinia has to look to the equator for 
most of her moisture, when the sun marches to 
the north, after having pumped up the necessary 
water from the Indian Ocean. Then, from June to 
September, she gets her rainy season; for her 
mountains are high enough to reach and condense 
the moisture that is hurrying northwards, and to 
bring it down to deluge and fertilize the plateaux 
and valleys, As the clouds progress northwards 
much of their moisture has already been discharged, 
and the northern part of the country, which is 
drained by the Mareb, is consequently much drier 
than the more southerly provinces. The first part 
traversed by the British troops comprised the 
southern portion of the province of Akula-guzay 
and that of Againé. It consists of plateaux at an 
devation of 8,000 feet above the sea; of mountain 
Masses and ridges rising to aheight of 9,000to 11,000 
feet; of wide valleys surrounded by the plateaux, 
at a height of 7,000 feet, and of deep ravines 
and river-beds elevated from 6,000 to 4,500 feet 
above the sea. The plateaux are composed of sand- 
stone overlying a formation of schistose rock, 4,000 
feet thick, which rests on gneiss. Grand peaks rise 
from the plateaux, frequently with flat tops and 
Sarped sides. The valleys, surrounded by the 
steep, scarped sides of the plateaux, are tolerably 


leading from Senafé to Adigerat, and well illustrates 
some of the most striking features of Abyssinian 
seenery. Just as peaks rise from the surface of the 
plateau, so hills rise up out of the valley itself, with 
sides exactly like those descending from the plateau, 
and with flat-topped summits corresponding exactly 
with the plateau level. One of these valley hills is 
the Amba of Debra Damo, famous in Abyssinian 
history. The general effect of such scenery is most 
striking. It gives the idea of a dead level plain, 
which had been cut into by floods, forming ravines 
and valleys, but leaving portions of the plateau in 
their midst as islands, just as navvies leave earth- 
pillars to measure the depth of their excavations. 
The third great physical feature is the deep ravines 
and river beds, which carry off the drainage, on the 
one hand to the Mareb, and on the other to the 
coast. The deepest of these gorges are towards 
the Red Sea, and form the magnificent scenery of the 
passes. On leaving Adigerat the expedition entered 
upon the second physical region, drained by the 
affluents of the Atbara, and extending to the valley 
of the Taccazé. The northern half, as far as Antalo, 
consists of sandstone and limestone, the southern 
half wholly of volcanic rocks, The important moun- 
tain knot of Haral ends abruptly towards the south 
at a point about eight miles south of Adigerat, and 
divides the drainage of the Mareb from that of the 
Atbara. Looking at these mountains from the great 
plain of Haramat to the south, they appear like a 
mighty wall rising suddenly from the plain, bold 
sandstone cliffs with flat tops, surmounted here and 
there by truncated cones, with higher peaks in the 
interior of the mountain knot rising above them. 
At the southern end of the plain of Haramat the 
character of the country changes ; there is a descent 
of upwards of 1,500 feet, and the scenery passes 
from a temperate to a dry sub-tropical type. A 
broken hilly country continues thence to the 
great stony plain of Antalo. The country be- 
tween Antalo and Magdala is a mountainous 
region entirely composed of volcanic rock, but 
it is divided into two very distinct parts by 
the river Taccazé. That to the north is an elevated 
ridge, crossed by several lofty ranges of mountains; 
that to the south is a plateau of still greater height, 
cut by ravines of enormous depth. The latter is 
drained by the principal affluents of the Blue Nile. 
South of Antalo the scenery becomes grander, the 
vegetation more varied and more abundant, and 
the supply of water more plentiful. The peculiar 
feature of the whole region is that, while the back- 
bone of the mountain-system runs north and south, 
it is crossed by ranges of great elevation running 
across it in the direction of the drainage and 
dividing it into sections, The mountainous country 
between Makhan and the basin of Lake Ashangi 
is about fourteen miles across. It is well wooded, 
the hill sides being covered with junipers as tall as 
Scotch firs, flowering St. John’s-worts growing as 
trees, and a heath with a white flower. The view 
from the southern edge of this highland is magnifi- 
cent. Far below lies the bright blue lake of Ashangi, 
bordered bya richly-cultivated plain and surrounded 
by mountains on every side. The lake is without 
an outlet, although lying on the edge of a vast 
extent of country at a much lower elevation. It is 
some 4 miles long by 3 broad, and lies 8,200 feet 
above the sea level. As the water is fresh, the 
outlet is probably obtained by percolation at some 
point on the eastern side. The part of the Lasta 
province south of the lake is broken up into a 
succession of mountain spurs and deep ravines, 
fertile and well-watered. South of the Taccazé 
the nature of the country again entirely changes. 
A mighty wall rises up, 2,600 feet high, and ends 
in a level summit, forming the edge of the Wadela 
plateau. With the exception of clumps of kosso and 
jeniper round the churches, Wadela plain is without 
either trees or shrubs. The scenery is wild and 
desolate, not unlike that of the interior of the 
Orkney Islands. The Jidda river separates the 
Wadela from the Dalanta plateaux. The height, 
where the river separates them, is about 9,200 
feet; and it seems evident that they formed once 
a single mass of columnar basalt, through which 
the Jidda, in the course of ages, has gradually 
worn its way down to a depth of 3,500 feet, carry- 
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on the Dalanta plateau is very English, consisting 
of dog-roses, the nettle, yellow and purple com- 
posite, clover and plantain. The ravine of the 
Bechilo, on its southern edge, is even deeper than 
that of the Jidda, being only 5,640 feet above the 
sea. To the south of the Bechilo rises the Magdala 
system, or knot, of mountains. Magdala itself is 
a mass of columnar basalt, with scarped perpen- 
dicular sides, and with a plateau on the top, about 
two miles long by half a mile wide. It is 9,050 
feet above the sea level. Besides Magdala the 
system is composed of the peak of Selassie and 
the plateau of Fala; the three being connected 
by saddles at lower elevations. They are not in 
a line, but form an angle, of which Selassie is the 
apex and Magdala and Fala the two legs. The 
Magdala district is simply a portion of the great 
basaltic mass of Dalanta, which has been cut up 
and furrowed by the action of water during many 
ages, leaving the hills as isolated bits of the original 
plateau. 

‘On the Native Races of Abyssinia,’ by Dr. H. 
Brianc.—Isolated by the arid regions which sur- 
round it, the elevated region of Abyssinia forms 
a gem apart in torrid Africa, the perfection of a 
temperate and healthy climate. The people of 
Abyssinia are a mixed race, the offspring of divers 
invaders; and it is doubtful if such a thing as a 
pure specimen of the primordial Abyssinian race at 
present exists. The Shankalas, a negro tribe who 
dwell in the woods of the low country on the north- 
western frontier, are certainly not that race. They 
are a dark-skinned, woolly-haired, flat-nosed people, 
ignorant and fetish-worshipping, clad in the skins 
of animals and armed with the club. It was not 
probable that they were originally inhabitants of 
the highlands, driven to the malarious jungles which 
constitute their present abode by a superior race of 
invaders. The oldest records represent the Abys- 
sinian race as powerful, enterprising, and possessing 
a civilization superior to that of other African 
peoples; and it is probable they have since dege- 
nerated from their ancient condition. The Abys- 
sinians of the present day are a mixed race, in which 
the Arab, Jewish and Galla elements are more or less 
combined. The first of the divisions of the race ad- 
mitted by themselves isthe Amhara, a word which 
serves to designate the majority of the population. 
The Ambaras are all Christians. They are a hand- 
some and prepossessing people, well proportioned 
and with large heads, in which there is but a slight 
preponderance of basilar development. The face is 
small in proportion to the cranium, —the eyes large 
and black, but somewhat devoid of expression,— 
the nose straight, or slightly curved,—the lips 
small, often rosy,—the beard generally scanty,— 
the teeth white and even,—the hair coarse, curly, 
sometimes woolly and sometimes long. The hue of 
the skin varies from dark brown to a dirty yellow. 
The language is an impure Geez, with a mixture of 
Arabic and Galla words. The people of Tigré in- 
habit the greater portion of the northern provinces. 
They differ but slightly from the Ambaras; the 
head and face are somewhat longer,—the teeth 
more irregular, long and prominent,—the eyes 
smaller and brighter,—and the face more angular ; 
the hair, especially of the women, is longer and 
finer. They are generally darker than the Amharas, 
and the Tigré dialect has still more connexion with 
Geez. The people of Lasta seem to combine the 
best points of the Amharas and Tigré nation ; al- 
though they are below the middle height they are 
remarkably well made, and notorious for their 
strength and agility. They speak the Tigré dialect. 
The peopls of Shoa as a rule are darker and taller 
than the Amharas, but speak the same language. 
In Tigré and Shoa a large portion of the people 
are Mohammedans. Besides these four sections of 
Abyssinians there are several separate tribes. Of 
these, the Falashas are the most important; they 
are found in great numbers in Wolkait, Waggara, 
and Koura, and are undoubtedly of Jewish descent. 
To this day they have retained many of the customs 
of their race, observing the Sabbath and being very 
particular in their food and other observances of 
the Mosaic law. Another tribe ae > —— 
a uliar le inhabiting the district at the 
mantioarention-satoanlty of » orm Tana, They re- 
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semble in appearance the Falashas, and are not 
improbably a derivation from the same tribe. They 
observe the Jewish Sabbath, and retain some 
of the Jewish prejudices. Although they have a 
sacred language of their own they speak Amharic. 
They are a quiet and inoffensive people, but so 
brave in the defence of their homesteads and sanc- 
tuaries that they are but seldom molested by their 
crafty but cowardly neighbours the Amharas. A 
third tribe are the Agaws, who are of Galla origin, 
and inhabit districts at the southern end of Lake 
Tana and to the westward of Lasta. They are fairer 
in skin than the Amharas, have handsome features 
and are remarkable for the delicate form of their 
hands and feet, and for the fine texture of their hair. 
The land of the Agaws, bordering on the district of 
Damot, is one of the finest provinces of Abyssinia, 
These Agaws form a wealthy and powerful tribe. 
When Mr. Rassam’s mission (of which the author 
was a member) passed through their country their 
hospitality knew no bounds, and their amiable and 
courteous manners and pleasing smiling faces will 
ever be remembered. Although they have christian 
churches and priests they are not looked upon as 
orthodox by the Amharas. They are a courageous 
people in defence of their homes, and the Emperor 

heodore always took care to leave them alone. A 
fourth people, the Zalans, are rather a caste than 
a tribe ; they inhabit Dembea, isolated in small vil- 
lages, tending their herds of cattle, and are uncouth 
in appearance. The Wattos, a fifth tribe, inhabit 
the shores of Lake Tana, and are despised on account 
of their predilection for the flesh of the hippopota- 
mus. They are expert fishermen and ply the lake in 
their bulrush canoes. Their hair is short and woolly, 
but they have no further resemblance to the negro 
Shankalas. A sixth tribe, the Figens, inhabit a well- 
wooded country south of Lake Tana, abounding in 
elephants, which they hunt and bring the ivory 
twice a year to the markets of Godjam. A seventh 
and last tribe are the Wallogallas, a large, wealthy 
and powerful tribe inhabiting the fine plateau that 
extends from the Bechilo to Shoa. They came ori- 
ginally from equatorial Africa about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and are a brave race, pro- 
fessing the Mohammedan religion. Now that their 
great enemy Theodore is no more, they bid fair to 
overrun Abyssinia and impose on the debauched 
and sensual Christians the false creed of the Koran. 
There is nothing to praise in the character of the 
Abyssinians in general. Beggars infest the land ; 
the priests are ignorant and bigoted. The people 
are adepts at low treachery, lazy, pretentious and 
pompous. If their timorous nature madethem recoil 
from the daring act of murdering the white men, 
their guests, they enjoyed at least for a while the 
idea of their importance, and swaggered, full of 
pride, before the few helpless individuals their king 
detained in captivity and in chains, 

‘On the Peninsula of Sinai, and its Geographical 
Bearings on the History of the Exodus,’ by the 
Rev. F. W. Hortanp.—The author had twice 
wandered through the Peninsula of Sinai on foot, 
tracing its wadys, chiefly with a view to ascertain- 
ing the route of the Israelites. In his paper he dis- 
cussed, in the first place, the evidence for fixing 
the position of Mount Sinai itself. The long range 
of Jebel Tih, forming a remarkable barrier across 
the peninsula, enabled us to decide that the Mount 
must lie to the south of this line; and within this 
limited region the claims of the three mountains 
had been advocated. Of these, the first, Jebel 
Odjmeh, in no way met the requirements of the 
Bible narrative, being a mountain not apart from 
others round which bounds could be placed. The 
second, Jebel Serbal, was excluded by reason of 
its having no plain before it, and being approach- 
able only by narrow, rocky wadys. The third, 
Jebel Misa, the “ mountain of Moses,” standing 
alone and rising abruptly from the plain of Wady 
Er Rahar, seemed to answer most of the require- 
ments. Yet there are many who believe that the 
plain in front of it, which is only two miles long 
and scarcely half a mile broad, is too small for the 
encampment of the Israelites. The author was sur- 
prised last year to discover another plain, very 
similarly situated, at the foot of an imposing moun- 
tain, which was atleast four miles broad and seven 
miles long; and this, being only eight miles distant 





from Jebel Masa, is a striking proof of how little 
we yet know of the topography of the country. 
This plain is called Wady Seuned, and its mountain 
Jebel Um Alowee. Up to within the last five 
miles, the road which leads both to Jebel Misa 
and Jebel Um Alowee is identically the same; 80 
that the discovery of the rival mount will in no 
way tend to unsettle any opinions that may be 
formed with regard to the previous route of the 
Israelites. The author next described the situation 
of Rephidim, which he believed he had satisfac- 
torily determined to be at.a spot about twelve 
miles to the north of the two mounts, where there 
is a narrow pass through a granitic range, formed 
by the Wady Es Sheikh, suitable as the post of 
defence of the Amalekites. All the requirements of 
the scriptural account of the battle of Rephidim were 
found at thisspot. With regard to the route of the 
Israelites before reaching this point, the author 
had come to somewhat different conclusions from 
former travellers and writers. He believed that a 
large plain called Es Seyh, south of Jebel Tih, 
extending for a distance of nearly thirty miles, was 
the Wilderness of Sin; the distance from the south- 
eastern end of which to Rephidim was about thirty 
miles, and would correspond with the three days’ 
march of the Israelites. Along this they marched 
after their journey along the sea-coast as far as 
Wady Ghurundel, and inland round the headland 
of Jebel Hummam to Wady Useit. The author 
had arrived at the conclusion that no great change 
in the features of the peninsula of Sinai had taken 
place since the remote period of the Exodus, 


Section F,—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President—S. Brown. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Wittovensy Jones, Sir 8. Bicnoxp, Sir J. 
Bowrinc, Dr. Farr, W. Newmarcn, Prof. Rogers, R. J. H. 
Harvey, J. Heywoop. 

Secretaries—Prof. Leone ing, B. Macrory, Rev. W. CuFAUDE 

Committee—H. G. Bohn, W. Cann, Rev. W. H. Channing, J. J. 
Colman, H. Dircks, F. P. Fellows, J. G. Fitch, Rev. Canon 
Girdlestone, Rev. G. Gould, W. D. Harding, Dr. Hodgson, E. 
Howes, Dr. R. J. Mann, Rev. F. Meyrick. J. Newbegin, C. 8. 
Read, Rev. 11 Padre Secchi, Dr. Storrar, R. Wilkinson. 

THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT delivered an Address on the 
Progress of Economic Science. 

‘On Mr. Seely’s Proposed Form of Admiralty 
Estimates’ Accounts as recommended by the Naval 
Committee of the House of Commons,’ by Mr. 
F, P. FELLows. 

‘A Brief Statement of the Recent Progress and 
Present Aspect of Statistical Inquiry in relation to 
Shipping Casualties,’ by Mr. H. JEuLa. 

‘On the Progress of Learned Societies illus- 
trative of the Advancement of Science in the 
United Kingdom during the last Thirty Years,’ 
by Prof. Leong Lrvi1.—Prof. Levi drew attention 
to the number and description of our learned socie- 
ties, and to their progress, as a sure indication of 
the advance of science. <A scientific census could 
not be taken by the number of their members, 
many men of the highest scientific attainments not 
belonging to them; many who have several initial 
letters attached to their names being rather the 
patrons than the cultivators of science; and many 
belonging to several societies ; yet the Professor 
estimated that the total number constitutes about 
15 in every 10,000 of the population directly occu- 
pied in the cultivation or promotion of science, 
whilst the resources of such societies amounted 
collectively to 4/. to every 10,0007. of the national 
income charged to income-tax ; such facts contrast- 
ing most favourably with the time when Mr. Bab- 
bage wrote his ‘ Reflections on the Decline of Science 
in England,’ and when the British Association was 
first formed, in the year 1830. Having dwelt at 
length on the circumstances attending almost every 
scientific society in the United Kingdom, from 
returns made by the societies themselves in answer 
to a circular he issued, the Professor concluded 
his observations with the following statement :— 
1. That during the last thirty years there has been 
a large increase in the number and membership 
of learned societies in the United Kingdom: a fact 
indicative of a decided advancement of science. 
2. That, classified into distinct groups, the mem- 
bership of learned societies has advanced in the 
following ratio :— 


Increase Decrease 
a. The Royal Societies of London ang" Dre 
—_ burgh, and Royal Irish Aca- 
I SE ES RE ee 
b. Mathematical and Physical Science— % 
Statistical, Mathematical, Astrono- 
mical, Chemical, Meteorological, and 
NEE is 5 odes aves hess cadess 179 “ 
c. Biological and Natural History—Eth- 
nological, Anthropological, Entomo- 
logical, Zoological, Linnean, Horti- 





cultural, Botanical, and Agricultural 4g ye 
d. Geography and Archeology — Geolo- 

gical, Antiquarian, Archzological, 

Historic, Architectural ............ 373 a 
e. Applied Science—Society of Arts, En- 

gineers, Architects, Pharmaceutical, 

Medical, Actuaries, United Service 453 pee: 
Ff. Miscellaneous Sciences—Royal Asiatic, 

Philological, Microscopical, Numis- 

EIRENE EGE 5 EPO 82 ‘at 
g. Scientific and Philosophic Institutions 149 = 
h. British and National Associations .... 486 ~ 

eo a — 
Total average increase............ 172 =~ 


3. That there are at present upwards of one hundred 
and twenty learned societies in the United King. 
+dom, having in the aggregate upwards of 60,000 
members; and a deduction made for member 
belonging to more than one society, upwards of 
45,000 persons engaged or directly concerned ip 
the promotion of science, with a collective income 
of upwards of 130,000/. 4. That it seems desirable 
to render the published Transactions of such 
societies as complete as possible, by the addition 
of a summary of the discussions which arise out of 
the reading of scientific communications and papers, 
5. That considerable advantage and economy would 
result by locating several societies in the same 
buildings, the members having mutuality of privi- 
leges, especially as regards the use of large rooms 
for meetings and the common use of the libraries, 
6. That the councils of all the learned societies 
should annually meet together to consider the state 
of science, and the relation of each to education 
and legislation. 7. That the relation of the state of 
the learned societies, grants being made to some, 
and house accommodation being afforded to others, 
does not appear to proceed on any well-established 
principle. 8. That the institution of a medal to be 
annually granted to distinguished merit, appears 
from the experience of some societies well calcu- 
lated to afford stimulus to the pursuit of science, 
9. And that a united meeting of the members of 
all learned societies should be held for the present- 
ation of such medals, and for the greater encou- 
ragement to science, in the ‘ Royal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Science,” now in the course of con- 
struction, as a memorial to that munificent patron 
of science, who with so much wisdom and dignity 
presided over one of the meetings of the British 
Association. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


President—G. P. Bipper. 
Vice-Presidents—J. F. Bateman, Admiral Sir E. Bevcuer, W. 
Farrparrn, ©. Hutton Grecory, T. Hawkstey, J. NasMytE, 
Prof. W. J. Macquorn-Ranukine, C. ViGNOLEs, as Wuitworts, 
Rey. Prof. Wittis. 
Secretarics—P. Le Neve Foster, Cuartes Mansy, J. F. Iseuy, 
W. Smuira. 


Committee—R. Abernethy, Prof. T. Archer, the Duke of Bue 


cleuch, F. J. Bramwell, W. O. Chambers, E. A. Cowper, Col. Sit 


W. Denison, H. Dircks, General Sir Vincent Eyre, Capt. Do 

Galton, Joseph Gill, R, B. Grantham, T. Login, R M 

C. W. Merrifield, A’ Nobel, J. Oldham, ©. F. Salt, O. W. Sie 

mens, W. Sissons, J. P. Smith, W. Thorold, W. W. Urquhart, 

General Sir A. Scott Waugh, T. Webster, E. Woods. 

THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT delivered the opening address. 
He said the leading object of the Association was 
the application of science to the great objects of life, 
and the special object of this committee was to 
consider the application of the laws of mechanics 
to all mechanical operations for the benefit of 
human kind. In mechanics they had this advantage, 
that the laws they applied were certain, and that 
their application must be productive of benefit to 
mankind in general. He proposed on the present 
occasion to touch upon several topics which were 
engaging public attention; and first he would deal 
with the great water question. He congratulated 
the committee on the presence of several of the 
most eminent authorities on this question, among 
whom were Mr. Hawkesley and Mr. Bateman, 
from whom doubtless the Section would be enabled 
to derive some valuable information before it broke 
up. The question of the supply of water to towns, 
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gad -ite utilization for manufacturing and other 
ses, as well as the requisite means to prevent 

its pollution by the refuse of manufactories and the 
sewage of towns, was one of great interest and 
importance, and might be said to constitute the 
sensational literature of the profession to which he 
belonged. Whether they looked at the rivers of 
India, America, and the continent of Europe, or 
‘at those of this country, they would find them all 
yerned by the same general law. It was found 
that the greatest rainfall took place in high regions, 
the water finding its way down the sides of the 
mountains, and forming the rivers which flowed 
through the valleys below, supplying the towns upon 
their banks, and affording a valuable means of 
conveying the products of commerce from place 
to place. The rainfall in the Himalayas was said to 
amount to 400 inches per annum; in the moun- 
tains of Cumberland the rainfall reached 200 inches 
annum, while in the neighbourhood of Norwich 

the rainfall was only twenty inches per annum. He 
had been told by the late Robert Stephenson that 
on one occasion in the Ganges eight inches of rain 
actually fell within half-an-hour. The subject was 
one of so much importance that he thought the 
Association ought to ask the Government to aid 
them in making investigations as to the quantities 
of water falling along the courses of the different 
rivers; the amount of rainfall at different in- 
tervals; and the meteorological phenomena accom- 
panying the different rainfalls. Observations of 
this kind taken over a series of years would furnish 
a most valuable collection of data for the guidance 
of engineers. He might illustrate these remarks by 
a reference to the rivers in this neighbourhood. 
The Wensum and the Yare converged a little below 
Norwich ; they were joined by the Waveney below 
Reedham, and by the Bure, which flowed into the 
harbour at Yarmouth. There was little doubt that 
there was formerly a great estuary at Yarmouth, 
but that the water had been confined by the sands 
which formed the denes along the coast into the 
narrow channel which flowed through Gorleston. 
Formerly, he believed, the Waveney flowed through 
Mutford lock, a dam erected under the advice 
of some Dutch engineers in order to prevent the 
incursions of the sea; but however this might be, 
it was certain that the whole flow of the river be- 
tween Norwich and Yarmouth was maintained by 
afall of between four and five inches. This fact 
was attended with great advantage to the district ; 
the water did not contain much matter in solution, 
and the gentle flow of the river maintained a good 
depth of water for the navigation, and did not 
destroy the banks, which were composed of a soft 
material. Such was the facility afforded by the 
tiver for navigation, that the wherries plying be- 
tween Norwich and Yarmouth maintained to this 
day a wholesome competition with the railway. 
The waters of the various rivers were subject to 
laws, about which there could be no doubt until 
they came into contact with the tide, and here 
arose an element of discussion which had given 
tise to much diversity of opinion, and even to some 
litigation. Yarmouth was surrounded by a vast 
extent of sand, and the consequence of this was 
that the tide on both sides, at Aldborough and the 
Lynn Estuary, rose from 16 to 18 feet at the 
spring, while it only rose 5 feet at Yarmouth. 
The tidal scour at Yarmouth was greatly reduced, 
and occasioned a large outlay in maintaining the 
bar and extending the draught of water. But if 
the tide were as high at Yarmouth as it was on 
tach side, it was doubtful whether it would not 
produce disastrous results. As to the maintenance 
of the bar, and how much was due to the rivers 
and how much to the tide, there was much differ- 
ence of opinion; and he thought the Association 
might aid in the elucidation of the question by the 
collection of accurate data from the authorities at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. He would suggest that, 
a the Association was to meet next in Exeter, 
similar information should be obtained beforehand 
by the Association as to the condition of the mouth 
of the Exe, and the effect of the tides on the 
different works there. The result of the convergence 
of the rivers he had mentioned at Yarmouth had 
been to give that port a monopoly of the trade of the 
ict, and so injurious was this monopoly that 


forty-three years since the late Sir William Cubitt 


| obtained an Act of Parliament for the construction 


of a harbour at Lowestoft, the capital for which 
undertaking was mainly provided from the city of 
Norwich ; but the money subscribed was insuffi- 
cient to carry out the works on that scale which 
would enable the harbour to be used to any great 
extent; and until the railway took it up and made 
Lowestoft what it now was, the full advantages 
which Yarmouth could give to the district had 
never been realized. The Yarmouth people then 
set about improving their harbour and ameliorating 
the port-charges, the result of which was that great 
advantage had been reaped by Norwich and the 
surrounding districts. There were now two har- 
bours within a few miles of each other constituted 
on totally different principles—that of Yarmouth 
being maintained by the flow of water from the 
land, while that of Lowestoft was maintained 
partly by dredging, there being no land water, 
except a little that entered the harbour through 
the unlocking for vessels. His belief was that the 
result of a thorough investigation, conducted by 
competent persons, would show that the land- 
water gave very little advantage to the port 
of Yarmouth, and that if the rivers were allowed 
to pass through to the sea in other directions, 
a large area of land situated in their neighbourhood, 
which was now rendered unproductive by the flood 
and tidal waters, might be utilized. —The next 
topic connected with the water question which he 
should notice had reference to an undertaking that 
had excited great attention throughout the world— 
the Suez Canal, which was now approaching com- 
pletion, and the success of which would doubtless 
afford gratification to all right-minded men. That 
canal passed through what was called the Bitter 
Lake, which was situated in a depression of the land 
forty feet below the level of the Red Sea. The lake 
was dry, and would have to be filled by the waters 
of the Red Sea, which was distant about eighteen 
miles. The area of the lake was stated by the 
French to be 500 million square yards, or about 150 
square miles; and as the evaporation of water in 
Egypt was at the rate of one inch per diem, it would 
amount over the area of the lake to 3,600,000,000 
of cubic feet per diem, or 2,500 feet per minute. 
The water of the Red Sea was depressed by the 
northerly winds about nine months out of the 
twelve, and the southerly winds caused the water 
to rise about five feet. Now, he thought the Asso- 
ciation should endeavour to get information as to 
all the phenomena that might attend the filling of 
the Bitter Lake. The enormous evaporation of one 
inch per diem, which was equal to a rainfall of 
365 inches per annum, could not but exercise some 
influence on the atmosphere of the surrounding 
district, and this ought to be carefully watched, and 
the most accurate observations taken.—The next 
topic to which he would advert was the state of our 
Navy, some of the departments of which were cer- 
tainly not in a condition that was altogether satis- 
factory to the country. He believed the only desire 
in this country was that we should have the very 
best ships that were obtainable; but he thought 
that every one who understood the subject would 
agree with him that before any vessel was built, 
her speed and other qualities ought to be determined. 
This rule ought to be applied to the Navy, so that 
the combined operations of a fleet might be carried 
out with more certainty than could otherwise be 
attained. In fact, the speed of all the ships in a 
fleet ought to be as nearly the same as possible ; 
and this question of speed was highly important, 
and should be the first consideration, for it would 
be of little use to arm a vessel with the best guns 
and the strongest iron plates if she were unable 
to come within range of a swifter though weaker 
vessel. The battery of a ship ought to be so 
placed that the utility of the guns might not be 
interfered with. Her amount of rolling should 
be previously ascertained, and he believed that 
the law regulating the rolling of a vessel could be 
determined by mathematicians. These things cer- 
tainly ought to be ascertained before a quarter 
of a million was expended on a new vessel. 
He did not think it creditable to the Admiralty or 
to the constructor of the navy that ships were sent 


they would roll. With regard to the ability of 
vessels to go easily through a heavy head-sea, that 
would depend on the disposition of the weights ; 
and it often happened that this circumstance ac- 
counted for a reversal of the relative speed of vessels 
in smooth and in rough water. In fact, no smooth- 
water test was sufficient to show the speed of a 
vessel, and every ship ought to be tested at sea, 
under the direction of a commission of independent 
and competent persons. As to the protection to be 
afforded to a vessel by armour-plating, he thought 
that this should be made subservient to speed 
and steadiness; and, with regard to propulsion, he 
thought that before the country expended a large 
sum on @ new system, as had recently been the 
case, its utility ought to be ascertained, and it 
should not be a matter of doubt whether it involved 
the most economical or the most wasteful applica- 
tion of fuel. With respect to our coast defences, 
he was one of a corps of volunteers who had been 
considering this question with a view to advising 
Her Majesty’s Government thereon, and the first 
question they had to consider was the defence of 
East Anglia, the coast of which was undoubtedly 
the most easily accessible to an enemy of any por- 
tion of the kingdom; but, without betraying con- 
fidence, he might state that it could, by the adop- 
tion of judicious means, be easily defended, and 
that, too, without the erection of the ponderous 
forts which had been constructed on the southern 
coast. The advance in the science of gunnery had 
almost put an end to the embrasure system, and it 
was found that men were safer in a line of open 
country than when crowded into a given point 
between embrasures, where the fire of powerful 
artillery could be concentrated upon them. He 
thought it highly necessary that the whole question 
of the application of gunpowder to gunnery should 
be thoroughly considered and absolutely deter- 
mined.—The President next turned to the subject 
of telegraphy, and having alluded to the Indo- 
European telegraph, in the completion of which 
Mr. Si was engaged, he expressed a hope 
that before long this country might obtain an 
entirely independent line of telegraphic communi- 
cation with India by way of Gibraltar and the 
Cape. In conclusion, he referred to technical edu- 
cation, arguing that attention should be chiefly 
directed to the branch which the student intended 
to make his pursuit in after life, and that the basis 
of this education should be a sound knowledge of 
the laws of mechanics. 

‘Report of the Committee on Steam-Ship Per- 
formance.’ 

‘On a Probable Connexion between the Resist- 
ance of Ships and their Mean Depth of Immersion,’ 
by Prof. J. W. Macquorn-RaNKINE.—The author, 
after referring to previous researches of his own 
and of Mr. Scott Russell in relation to waves, stated 
that the object of his paper was to call the attention 
of the British Association, and especially the Com- 
mittee on steam-ship performance, to the probable 
existence of an element in the resistance of shi 
hitherto neglected ; viz., that every ship is probably 
accompanied by waves whose natural speed depends 
on the virtual depth to which she disturbs the 
water, and that, conseqnently, when the speed of a 
ship exceeds that natural speed there is probably 
an additional term in the resistance depending on 
such excess. The author suggests that suitable 
observations and calculations should be made in 
order to discover its amount and itslaws. Amongst 
observations which would be serviceable for that 
purpose might be mentioned, the measurement of 
the angles of divergence of the wave ridges raised 
by various vessels at given speeds, and the deter- 
mination of the figure of those ridges, which were 
well known to be curved; and amongst the results 
of calculation the mean depth of immersion as found 
by dividing the volume of displacement by the area 
of the plane of flotation ; and that not only for the 
whole ship, but for her fore and after bodies sepa- 
rately, it being probable that the virtual depth of 
uniform disturbance, if not equal to the mean depth 
of immersion, is connected with it by some definite 
relation.—In an appendix, the author gave the 
results of three observations he had been able to 
make; and, few as they had been, he thought they 
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which seme disturbs the water. The connexion | minster Abbey, that peculiarly foolish monarch, | person not of the blood-royal interred in this came ear hes 10 
between these waves and the resistance remains | Edward the Confessor. When the royal tomb-chapel | although a century and a quarter had passed gj pore 18 Got 
for future investigation. was built in the rear of the altar, and this Edward’s | it was built. Mitte B esterior, 00¥ 
‘On the Necessity for further Experimental | body enshrined in the centre, it was so disposed in| The like strict order was observed with racers 7 
Knowledge respecting the Propulsion of Ships,’ by | order to form the shrine of a canonized saint, as well | to other parts of the Abbey church; and even the Being the ¢ 
Mr. C. W. Merrirretp.—He began with a short | as the tomb of a regal founder and extraordinary | abbots of early date found graves in the cloister. pat were at 
review of what was already known on the subject | beneficiary. The Confessor’s Chapel, as it is still | while their monks were buried outside. in the place be 
of the law of the resistance to which a ship was | called, was the first royal tomb-house in England, | cloister garth. This rule of selection has been from off our 
subjected by its having to force its way through | and such kings as found graves there were placed | abandoned for centuries. Anybody whose rela. and — 
the water. He showed that although there was | in order round the shrine: Henry the Third, the tives would pay sufficiently well might have what wbitewasd, 
a general consent that the resistance varied, with a | second founder, lying on the right of the Confessor; | may be called a lease of a grave; freeholdg in af the shor 
certain degree of approximation, according to the | Edward the First, another great builder there, at | perpetuity were in many cases scarcely ex, aisles, re 
law of the square of the velocity, yet there was abun- | his father’s feet; so on with Queen Eleanor, Queen | Thus Walpole, writing of the monument of his relieved by 
dant proof that that law was inexact, and that the | Philippa, Edward the Third, Richard the Second, | mother, declares that the interior of the chureh of the Kora 
nature and causes of this discrepancy, although | who chose his own grave, Anne of Bohemia, Henry | must have been let over and over again to the ronning i 
much discussed, were still in need of experimental | the Fifth, to whom a special chantry was erected | dead in temporary tenancy. This is very much state of t fs 
determination. He considered that the first requi- | over his tomb, right in the “eye” of the Abbey, and | to be lamented, and is unworthy of the place: ont the Z 
site was to have the direction and velocity of the | between the Lady Chapel and the shrine of the Con- | yet, such is fashion, the influence brought to wong 
currents of water which accompany a ship’s motion | fessor. A considerable time elapsed before a person | bear upon the Deans of Westminster seems 4 of ir 
determined by actual observation. For this purpose | not the actual wearer of the crown was admitted | be irresistible, and abundance of the tempo Venetian 
he submitted to the Section a rough scheme of to a grave in this chapel; the very children of the | famous are crowded into the already -crammej eaeatcheons 
experiments, which, however, he wanted to get | blood-royal were, however fair and innocent, ex-,| spot. It is admitted by the custodians that “ — 
corrected by the experience of a Committee of | cluded: thus Catherine, the dumb and beautiful| a few more eligible sites” remain even for the MU 
the Association. He suggested that a vessel of the | princess, the five years’ old daughter of the great | placing of busts. Brasses have been resorted to : 
corvette class should (at separate times) be towed, | builder, Henry the Third, although so deeply | ‘to make room,” so to say. Memorial windows 
and also driven by her own screw, instruments | loved that her death brought haughty Eleanor of | were accepted as the fruit of “a capital idea,” and or 
being used to measure both the power employed, | Provence, her mother, and the King to pitiable | with a view to the enlargement of opportunities gad 
the speed of the vessel, and the velocity and direc- | states of grief, was not buried in the Chapel of the | which must come to an end some day. Bes. ‘ : 
tion of the accompanying water, at various rates | Confessor, notwithstanding that a silver image of | This being the case, and the rule of selectim ” 
of speed. He pointed out serious difficulties in | the princess’s namesake and tutelar was thought | having been of yore rigidly adhered to, we cannot the firs 4 
ascertaining the direction of the currents of water, | not too great an adjunct to her own young figure | but hope that the appeal of Dr. Stanley may find caon on 
and was unable to suggest for this purpose anything | in bronze upon that tomb in the south ambulatory, | hearers, and a fit Campo Santo be erected in place § before ae 
better than direct vision. He exhibited certain | which yet retains its mosaics, and is one of the | of many inferior tenements which are neighbours re 5 
instruments for assisting the eye in looking through | most interesting mortuary relics in England. to the Abbey. Here the absurd monuments, such ~ a 
the disturbed surface,—one of them being a common It must be a very hard thing for the digestion | as those of Admiral Tyrrell and General Wolfe; pew “ 
water-glass, a simple trumpet witb a sheet of plate i< those popular writers—one of whom appeared | those that are offensive, such as the Nighti . age 
glass at the bottom, which was dipped below the | but the other day—who join the prejudiced against | monument; and the scores of monstrous loads of sco 
water; the other being Arago’s scopeloscope. He | English Art, of whom Walpole long stood at the | marble which dishonour the architecture, might row ; 
also described an electrical log, patented by M. | head, to know that Master Simon of Wells, in | find places. Some time since we noted that there oer 
Anfonso, of Mende. But he thought all these | the 56th of Henry the Third, 1271, was paid five | need be no sentimental reluctance to the removal — pr t 
things required further consideration. He proposed | marks and a halfas his expenses in going to London | of the greater number of the incongruous memo- a 
to apply for a Committee of the Association to | for the “brass image” for this little Princess’s | rials, because, strange to say, the most offensive bs ony 
discuss the subject, with a view of considering | tomb. Master Simon of Wells will doubtless be | among them are cenotaphs. Thus Wolfe was oy R: 
what experiments might best be made ; and if the | admitted as an Englishman, a sculptor of repute, | buried at Greenwich, and Admiral Tyrrell was ety ey 
Committee were of opinion that satisfactory results | and not unworthy of the office in question; since | sunk in the sea. That “amiable spy” Major display 
miyht be expected from such experiments, then to | he was selected by a King who was a very good | André might, without harm, have his claims re = opal 
memorialize the Admiralty to detail vessels and | judge of Art, and might have employed a foreigner | vised to a monument in the building where Blake's oad I ® 
officers for the purpose of carrying them out in the | if he pleased. We may, therefore, conclude that a | glorious memory could neither retain a grave for 7 Bet) 
course of the summer. man so named was a capable English sculptor, | his bones nor achieve for his honour a memorial, wo f 
‘Description of a Ventilating Fire-Place, with | notwithstanding the absurd reluctance of many to ae _* 
Experiments upon its Heating Power as compared | admit that Art was practised in this country, and FINE-ART GOSSIP. 2 ah. 
with that of ordinary Fire-Places,’ by Capt. D. | whoeven call William Torel an Italian, forno other| g¢ gwithin’s Church, C s _ re 
Gatton, C.B.—By means of very simple arrange- | reason than that he was employed to make the :. oe seria ap b annen Chrest, isan a 
ments, described by the author, but which are un- | effigies of the Queens Eleanor of Provence and the hi h old ee 3 to he improved by removing Bj i we 
intelligible without diagrams, the rooms are heated | of Castile, and Henry the Third himself. These - a a _ Ste Se ee ds placing stalls in their % ~ : 
by an open fire-place of an ordinary character, | thoughtless persons, rather than have a country- ie . “ sy y we the distinctive mark of this ns “ 
whilst the heat which would otherwise be lost in | man capable in sculpture in the thirteenth century, | “rare.” ip ‘© be Turther protected Py a light 4 pom 
passing up the chimney is utilized in warming a | will make Torel—a name known here since the voile” 7 ee character. We jus hich nae 
current of fresh air from without, brought in for Confessor—into Torelli, and an Italian. They aver e ge dane  ° e in keeping with the casing in hye the Lai 5 
the supply of the room. The author stated that it | that, as he was certainly a fine sculptor, he could | pa Re by _ se Jeng, end wes designs: i ee ~ 
was now largely used in barracks, and its intro- | not bean Englishman. No one suppuses the sculp- | ye a “my Re ee: although it does not foliar @ ins io 
duction had been attended with marked benefit | tures on the west front of Wells Cathedral to be | to 9 e built the now adjoining church that this jj calty on 
both for the health and comfort of the troops. Up- the work of foreigners; yet they were wrought | rag ~Sapion should really be his. It originally stood te bor 3 
wards of five thousand had been erected in various | about 1214, long before Master Simon was sent for | °™ me Sem Ste ee Simest, and Sea 8 te 
places and were now in use, and it was no longer | from the same ancient city to see to the effigy of eo og ap St. Swithin’s Church until @ em 
an experiment. The stove was not expensive, and | the dumb Princess for Westminster Abbey. as nae homas premecan printer, of or —e 
the arrangements could be adapted to existing This effigy was, as we have written, placed, not | ane (honourto his memory!) persuaded the os ah ee. 
buildings. in the Royal Chapel, butein the ambulatory; John | wardens (may their memories be maintained !) who it is not 
| of Eltham, the King’s brother, had to lie outside. | P'oposed to destroy the relic, rather to place i f by nega 
When Alphonso, the darling son of Edward the | where it now is. It stood close to the kerb on the §j awaken 
FINE ARTS se gt pi i 1M . | same side of the way from 1742 until 1798, and was fj Albert 1 
First, died, a grave was, indeed, found for him | sp ag : 
» a | between the resting-places of his brothers and removed from both situations as a nuisance :—pro much 
A CAMPO SANTO AT WESTMINSTER. sisters, at the head of the Confessor’s shrine; and | °°°dings which may be justified by Stow’s acoumms if se, pro 
WE believe more than a hundred years have pass- | the rich fragment of mosaic now lying under the of the matter: “On the south site of this high ff The first 
ed since the idea was first started of relieving the | step before the tomb of Henry the Fifth is sup- sivas, nen unto ihe channel, is placed a grea dogant. 
crammed aisles, nave and chapels of Westminster | posed to belong to this young Prince’s monument. stone called London Stone, Sra oe | 
Abbey of their most unsightly monuments, by | Edmund Plantagenet, ‘‘Crouchback,” Earl of Lan- | VS'Y deep, fastened with bars of iron, and other. of the a 
placing many of those among the memorials which | caster, the second founder’s own brother, was “well | “18° £° strongly set that if carts do run against =» i He oth 
time has sanctioned in a proper Campo Santo of | done by” when he was allowed to lie on the right through negligence, the wheels be broken and the extreme 
the dead. The monastic custom of the Abbey and of the high altar, outside the chapel of the Crowned. stone itself unshaken. his song 
like establishments indicated selection as a rule for | Blanche de la Tour and her brother, William of The finishing stroke has been put to the twenty bis sing 
the interments of such as were worthy of burial in | Windsor, dying young, were interred in no better | Years’ labour of restoring Notre Dame, Paris; this # Yolce; 2 
the place at all: thus, the church was reserved for | place than John of Eltham, their uncle —i. e¢. | final operation was the placing a railing round the — 
very distinguished personages, and its parts were|in one of the chapels of the chevet. One of | exterior of the building. wg 
graded in honour; none but founders, or such as | the chief complaints against Richard the Second| A writer in the Chromolithograph gives the waiek 
were as good as founders, great beneficiaries and | was, that he had permitted the grave of his Trea- | following account of the interior of the Cathedral would | 
very holy personages, found their last earthly homes | surer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Master of the | of St. Sophia at Lefkosia, the ancient capital of pcrangl 
in the choir. Kings lay at the altar: such was the | Rolls, John of Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, to | Cyprus. It is suggestive of the advantage of further eaten 
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the fing hes in this little-known island. The struc- 
8 chapel, "a js Gothic, of the twelfth century :—“ The 
S8ed sing Bs ior, covered with rich though much-defaced 

‘ sery, reminded me of some of our old fanes. 
th Being the chief mosque, we were invited to enter, 
) Cven the vat were at the same time informed that, although 
Cloistery; Jace was holy, we need not remove our shoes 
» 10 the = off our feet. The interior presents a naked 
has been and neglected appearance, the walls loaded with 
Ose rela. ghitewash, which hides the tracery on the capitals 
ave what of the short massive columns which support the 
holds in isles, the emptiness of the place being scarce 
expected, relieved by the yellow letters in which the verses 
;: — ofthe Koran are inscribed on large green boards 

c 





runing round the interior, while the dilapidated 







n to the ate of the Mosque shows the decay which, with- 
ry much out the ‘stitch in time,’ will soon leave it a ruin. 
e place; Qn moving the mats, we see the pavement, com- 
Dught ty of the tombstones of early Lusignan and 





re Venetian knights and nobles, whose arms and 























ae aentcheons are still distinctly visible.” 
at “only — > 
for the MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
sorted to " ee 
windows NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ea,” and Hanover Squore: a Magazine of New Copyright 
tunities Music. Edited by Lindsay Sloper. July, August, 
. y. (Ashdown & Parry.) —If this magazine, 
selection the first of those established for the regular publi- 
© cannot & tion of new music, scarcely fulfils in the numbers 
may find BH i.fore us the promise raised by its earliest contri- 
in place § butions, the scarcity of original musical talent must 
ighbours in fairness be borne in mind. Among a thousand 
nts, such writers of music, there is often only one who has 
: Wolfe; the divine creative faculty. For some unexplained 
htingale reason, cultivated persons are much more exacting 
loads of in music than in any other art. A man who has 
> might the intensest admiration for Shakspeare and Homer 
at there may yet find genuine enjoyment in the perusal of 
removal many of the poems that are annually published in 
} Memo- F the various countries of Europe. In like manner, 
offensive the most enthusiastic admirer of Michael Angelo 
Ife was Bi sod of Raphael may appreciate the varied talent 
ell wa displayed at our annual Academy exhibitions. But 
_ Major Bf matenrs of music must in general be placed in 
ms Te B one of two distinct classes—those who understand 
Blake's and love the few great masters, and those who do 
rave for Hoot, Between these two classes there is no one 
norial, point of sympathy. The devotees of Beethoven 
have in general no patience with the products of 
inferior minds ; while the patrons of drawing-room 
s under § composers have not the faintest conception of the 
moving J intellectual greatness of the Bonn musician. There 
in their ff is, doubtless, much intolerance among musical 
of this §f people, writing, perhaps, from their too exclusive 
ht iron @ devotion to the art of their choice; but fas- 
ist this § tidiovsness in music is, to some extent, justified by 
n which ff ihe prodigious gulf that separates the good com- 
signed, # posers from the bad. If a musician is not first-rate, 
; follow § be is usually unendurable. Hence the great diffi- 
hat this §§ cultyin keeping up the high character of such a 
ly stood (magazine as Hanover Square. In the July num- 
had no @ ler, for instance, the first piece—always the most 
ntil in § important — defies description. It is called ‘A 
rbourne § Moonlight Walk,’ it is by Mr. G. A. Osborne, and 
church- it occupies five pages and a half. Beyond this 
1!) who ff itis nothing. It might be elaborately described 
lace it ff by negatives; but having no idea itself, it can 
onthe Mawaken none in others. A lullaby, by Mr. 
ind was § Albert Leaf, ‘Sleep, my Baby, Mother’s near,’ is 
— amuch more genuine, and therefore more accept- 
account @ able, production. It is full of grace and feeling. 
is high The first and last part of each verse are particularly 
a great # clegant. The author has been less fortunate in the 
ground # middle part, the sudden alteration in the character 
other- § of the accompaniment arresting somewhat abruptly 
ainst it Jf the otherwise smooth flow of the lullaby. In his 
nd the «xtreme anxiety to give an aspect of simplicity to 
his song, the composer has run the risk of fatiguing 
twenty lis singer by allowing no rest or pause for the 
s; this ff Yice; and while we are fault-finding, we may also 
nd the ™ Tmark on the incongruity of singing the word 
“sleep” forte. ‘Nevertheless, if the little coda, 
3 ‘the Which is utterly. misplaced, were taken away, it 
hedral fy Yuld be a very effective song. Still better is the 
ital of fj *°nd vocal piece in the July number. The quaint 
‘urther fy pom of Jean. Ingelow, ‘Nobody’s nigh to hear,’ 


bas been treated by Mr. G. A. Macfarren with 
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sympathetic brightness. He seldom writes with 
such spontaneous spirit; and if he had not made 
an unworthy concession to popular bad taste in the 
concluding cadenza, we should be able to speak in 
unreserved commendation of the song. 

The best piece in the August number is a 
morceau de salon, ‘ L’Etincelle,’ an unpretentious, 
but musician-like and brilliant composition, by 
Réné Favarger, whose death has just been made 
public. M. F. Stanislaus has set Shakspeare’s 
difficult’ words, ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass,” in 
very unvocal fashion ; and Miss Virginia Gabriel 
has, in a ballad, ‘Little Blossom,’ by no means 
increased her well-merited reputation. A mazurka 
de salon, by M. H. Roubier, in the September 
number, is not inelegant ; and an essentially com- 
monplace ballad, ‘Twenty Years Ago,’ by Mr. 
E. L. Hime, may find many congenial admirers. 
But the only essentially artistic piece in the number 
is a song, ‘ The Butterfly and the Flower,’ by Mr. 
Alberto Randegger. It is characterized by the 
facile elegance which is the distinguishing quality 
of Italian writers, but it is spoilt by the extremely 
clumsy and unharmonious lines which have been 
adapted to it. Making every allowarice for the 
difficulties of fitting English words to an Italian 
original, there can be no excuse for rhyming 
“meander” to “ wander.” When will song-writers 
learn that rhymes must be dictated by the ear, not 
by the eye? 

The Children’s Musical Gem. Fourteen Nursery 
Ditties. Edited by Madame Borrani. (Warne & 
Co.)—An amusing and very cheap collection of 
nursery melodies, such as “Three blind mice” 
and ‘ Little Bo-peep,” easily and correctly har- 
monized. An unpretending volume such as this 
may do much good in awakening a taste in young 
children for harmless music, undisfigured by vul- 
garity. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


A new, farce, adapted by Mr. J. Morton from 
the French, was produced on Monday night at the 
Princess’s Theatre. It is a bustling and amusing 
piece, its dialogue full of Mr. Morton’s clever, if 
old-fashioned, pleasantries. A well-known vaude- 
ville, ‘L’Habit Vert,’ has supplied the principal 
situations. Mr. Dominick Murray played humo- 
rously the part of its hero, a dramatic author. 

Miss Neilson will appear on the 21st of Sep- 
tember at the Theatre Royal Edinburgh in a 
new drama, written expressly for her by Mr. Tom 
Taylor. 

The most interesting musical question of the 
day is now being discussed in a French court of 
law. Meyerbeer, the most scrupulous of men, left 
particular instructions that none of his incompleted 
compositions should after his death be given to the 
world under his own name. He was still more 
anxious that they should not fall into the hands of 
musicians ‘who might publish his thoughts as their 
own. So he left instructions that all his manu- 
scripts should be preserved until one of his grand- 
children should exhibit wne vocation musicale, and 
that, failing this, the sketches should be burnt. 
Against the literal carrying out of these instruc- 
tions M. Blaze de Bury appeals, insisting upon his 
right to have represented an opera, ‘ La Jeunesse 
de Géthe,’ or as much of it as may be written, the 
libretto of which is from his pen. Meyerbeer, whose 
projects and designs were during his lifetime more 
canvassed than those of any other composer, has 
even after death left ample material for legal 
settlement and idle gossip. 

A certain Frau Maria Methua, née Scheller, of 
Hamburg, who has lately been singing to the 
Mormons, writes to the German papers an interest- 
ing letter, in which she speaks in the highest terms 
of the theatre of Salt Lake City, and of its manage- 
ment. She states that the stage is one of the very 
largest in America, that Shakspeare is not so much 
cared for as slighter authors, and that the theatre 
is much frequented. Money being scarce, the 
patrons of the drama are frequently obliged to pay 
for admission with orders for wood, potatoes and 
corn. ‘Das Donauweibchen’ and ‘ Kathchen von 
Heilbronn,’ both unknown in England, were among 
the works performed. 





Tourists may care to know that the Darmstadt 
theatre was to be re-opened on the 20th of August. 
They may also like to be warned that Herr 
Wachtel is singing at. Wiesbaden. 

The management of the Teatro Re, in Milan, 
has been undertaken by Signori Iremonger and 
Gullieri, whose buffo operas, ‘Una Notte di 
Novembre’ and ‘Ser Matteo’ are among the 
works to be produced. 

It is stated that the first piece produced by the 
new management of the Théatre Lyrique will be 
‘ Rienzi,’ the most conventional and least unintelli- 
gible of Herr Wagner’s operas. The contemplated 
doings of M. Pasdeloup are canvassed in the French 
papers as seriously as though they were matters 
of state policy. 

Herr Auer, the violinist, has accepted a three- 
years’ engagement as Professor in the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatoire and as conductor of the Russian 
Musical Society. 

The Porte St.-Martin Theatre will re-open on 
the Ist of October with a performance of the 
drama of ‘Cadio,’ by George Sand, and Paul 
Meurice Melingue will play Cadio. Roger, the 
well-known tenor of the opera, who abandons 
music for the drama, will have an important part. 

M. Pasdeloup has been appointed by official 
decree director of the ThéAtre Lyrique. 

The new season at the Comédie has commenced. 
No important work has as yet been brought out. 

Among the recent promotions or appointments 
in the Legion of Honour are those of M. Emile 
Augier to the grade of Commander, and MM. 
Michel Carré and Joseph Bouchardy, dramatic 
authors, to that of Chevalier. 

‘Les Chambres de Bonnes,’ a three-act vaude- 
ville, by MM. Hippolyte Raimbaud and Raymonde 
Deslandes, has been played for the first time at the 
Variétés. It has a slight and rather amusing plot. 

The experiment of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
who, after obtaining great success by the extra- 
vagant libretti they have prepared for M. Offen- 
bach, have attempted more serious compositions, 
is a failure. ‘Fanny Lear,’ the five-act comedy by 
these authors, produced at the Gymnase, is very 
little better than an ordinary melo-drama intended 
for the patrons of the Porte St.-Martin or the 
Ambigu Comique. 

At the Palais Royal two novelties have appeared. 
The first is a species of burlesque, by MM. Grangé 
and Bernard, entitled ‘ Le Lys de la Vallée.’ This 
is not very novel either in plot or title; pieces by 
Barritre and Thiboust, which closely resemble it, 
being already in existence. ‘ Madame est couchée,’ 
the second, is a not over moral one-act farce, by 
the same authors. 








MISCELLANEA 


The Great Pyramid. — Colonel Sir Henry 
James, R.E., writing in the Atheneum of August 
8th, proposes a substitute for his previous theory 
of the base-side length of the Great Pyramid. 
In his present position accordingly we read :— 
A. That the slope of the Pyramid extends 
beneath the pavement,—contrary to Col. Howard 
Vyse, the actual explorer. B. That a difference 
in depth,of 20+8 inches, makes a difference in 
base-length of 2 feet 11 inches at each end,—an 
arithmetical error in excess, to the extent of 13 
inches at each end; or, if the letter in question is 
to be read as not suggesting the addition of the 
8 inches to the 20, the arithmetical error must be 
yet greater. C. That the assumed 2 feet 11 inches 
off each end would reduce the base from 763°6 to 
757°5 feet, a further arithmetical error of a quarter 
of a foot in excess. D, That the actual depth from 
surface of pavement to bottom of sockets is 28 
inches, whereas it is only about one-third of that 
depth, this is seen under the next head. E. That 
“the sockets” (plural) are all at that one level, 
whereas—according to the only evidence existing 
on either side of the question—they are not at the 
same level: those here referred to (the N.E. and 
N.W.) being respectively 5:8 and 10:0 inches below, 
and the other two are 0°2 and 19°4.—See ‘ Life 
and Work at the Great Pyramid,’ vol. ii. p. 137. 
With all these extraordinary errors, how can we 





accept Sir Henry James's expression that 757°5 
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feet is “the length as measured”? It is, therefore, | 
needless to proceed to consider his not reckoning | 
any weight at all to the actual measurement of 
Col. Howard Vyse, but only to that of the French ; 
or to criticize the claims of the long- subsequent 
Greek cubit, of 18°18 inches, as the ancient base- 
unit. As to his final idea—for the amusement of 
visitors to the interior of the Great Pyramid—in- 
volving the destruction or removal of the series of 
huge granite portcullis-blocks and of connected parts 
which would go with them, at the beginning of the 
first ascending passage ; and (if the mechanical 
arrangements hinted at were fully carried out) the 
filling up of the entrance to the Queen’s chamber, 
the laying of a tramway, and minor fixtures ;—I 
leave your readers to characterize the antiquarian 
taste involved in the suggestion of such treatment 
to that unique achievement of long pre-historic 
times,—the most ancient, accurate, and scientific, 
as well as the highest structure known to have been 
ever reared by human hands. W. PETRIE. 


A Geographical Peculiarity.—I have seen Mr. 
Pagan’s letter in your last Saturday’s number. 
His obliging explanation cannot, of course, be 
otherwise than satisfactory; and I am only sorry 
that want of time prevented my communicating 
with him when I was on the ground. I should 
then have spared you my letter upon what I cer- 
tainly took to be a topographical rarity, judging 
from appearances, but which turns out to be so 
simple of explanation. I cannot say, however, 
I think the discussion profitless, inasmuch as it 
has satisfactorily verified what must otherwise have 
appeared upon our maps as a most unusual flow of 
the water. Also it seems to me that this simple 
solution of the matter opens the general ques- 
tion whether, in similar recorded instances, a like 
explanation might not possibly be the true one, if 
only it could be got at. With regard to the example 
mentioned by Mr. Gedge, at Auchnasheen, in 
Ross-shire, our attention had been already drawn 
to it. I hope to visit the place shortly, and ascertain 
if any artificial direction is known to have been 
given to the water on either side. But supposing 
we are left in the dark here, or in any other case, 
it must necessarily always remain a moot point 
whether at some period an artificial element may 
not have been introduced. Small local matters of 
this kind soon die out of men’s memories, and on 
the ground itself, as in the case of Glen Lednock 
Head, every trace of human interference may have 
disappeared within a comparatively short period. 

T. P. Wuite, Capt. R.E. 

I have visited the bifurcation mentioned by 
Capt. White. I got the same account (from 
Mr. Walker of Glen Lednock) as that given by 
Mr. Pagan in the Atheneum of the 22nd of August. 
But may I add what neither Capt. White nor 
Mr. Pagan appear to have remarked, that there 
is an artificial stone barrier across the stream 
which throws the greater part of the water from 
Glen Lednock into Finglen Burn. In fact, no water 
flows into Glen Lednock except what passes 
between the stones of the artificial barrier and, 
doubtless, in floods, over it. 

GEORGE GREENWOOD, Col. 

Humber.—This etymology from Aber (compare 
Aberdeen, Aberdovey) is no new idea: see Bailey, 
sub voce. “Of hamm and aber, which in the C. Br. 
signifies the mouth of a river—Leland.’’ I have 
not verified the reference to “ Leland,” but the 
quotation is sufficiently near to show the analogy. 
In Ptolemy, the Humber is called ‘‘ Abus.” This, 
again, is very near the British Aler. A. H. 


Halse.—In Bailey’s English Dictionary, 14th 
edition, 1751, the word ‘‘ Halse” appears thus: 
** Halse (hals, Teut.), the neck.—Chauc, To Halse 
(halsen, Teut.), to embrace —O.” The reading of 
the word halsed in the line, quoted in the Atheneum 
of the 8th inst., from one of Scott’s ballads, 

He halsed and kissed his dearest dame, 
—that he drew her towards him in his arms,—is 
literally correct. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C. W.—J. W.—G. H.—A. J. H. 
—W. H. C.—W. L.—S. E. H.—E. W. B.—F. B.— 
F. W. M.—J. G.—received. 








TWO BOOKS. FOR SEA-SIDE AND 
COUNTRY READING. 


*,* An immediate supply can be obtained at all 
the Inbraries. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. 


By the Autor of ‘THE GENTLE LIFE.’ 
2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


“We have not read a cleverer or more entertaining book for 
a long time.”— Observer. 

“The book fairly keeps its promise of throwing some lights 
into the hearts and ways of men, and showing up the goodness, 
greatness, littleness, and badness of some ordinary phases of cha- 
racter. There is poetry in it too, and its pages are all enlivened 
by an abounding kindliness, some smartness of humour, and 
much good writing.” —Examiner. 


“*No one who reads these genial, hearty volumes will fail to be 
struck with the author’s good sense and kindly feeling. His 
evident aim is to make things brighter and better for the rest of 
the world ; ‘to amuse people,’ he modestly says, ‘and to be for- 
gotten.’ We venture to predict that he will amuse people and not 
be forgotten.”—Standard. 


“ Amusing it undoubtedly is, but it is also something more. 
It abounds in shrewd observation and trenchant sallies on the 


| follies of the world. A capital book.”—London Review. 


**It affords proof of hard and varied reading, pleasant and 
kindly thoughts, numerous crotchets, much quiet and valuable 
reflection, and great powers of perception, accompanied with a 
certain slyness of fun which is very effective."—Sunday Times. 


“Of his narrative power, the touching ‘ Window of a Woman’s 
Heart’ affords an admirable example. The whole book is tho- 
roughly characteristic of its author....He is most at home when 
he is inculeating the good old-fashioned virtues of truth, tender- 
ness, manliness, and charity.”—Star. 


“ Not only do we recommend it to the public because it is read- 
able, but because it much whol matter—matter 
which is doubly welcome in this age of shams and trickery. The 
author has our best wishes for the success of his book, and, in 
saying this, we but invoke a blessing on the public.”— Tomahawk. 





“His reputation as a popular author will not suffer through 
this his latest production. ‘ Other People’s Windows’ is, indeed, 
written in a thoroughly fresh and agreeable style....The several 
stories which make up the work, and which may be read consecu- 
tively or separately without disadvantage, show that the author 
is intimately acquainted with the world and its ways, and, above 
all, that his knowledge of the human heart is by no means of a 
limited character.”—City Press. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. 


By a New WRITER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“It is something, when novels have earned for themselves their 
present deplorable reputation, to find one which is thoroughly 
exciting, and yet perfectly innocent. ‘Cousin Jack’ is really a 
good novel; and though it has an elopement, yet it has no harm 
in it, while, though we are ourselves somewhat past the age of 
novel reading, we have to confess to having been led on and on 
until what we meant to be a mere inspection of it for the purpose 
of reporting its character has ended in our reading it through 
with real interest. .... It introduces many characters of great force 
and beauty, is extremely well written, and it has a tenderness 
and delicacy of tone which show that its writer must be, in the 
best sense of the word, a real lady..... It is a pure, high-toned, and 
graceful story.”—Literary Churchman. 


** A domestic novel is a title of vague import ; but yet, we think, 
it is rightly bestowed in the case of ‘ Cousin Jack.’ It is domestic 
in all its main scenes, and the pictures of home life are drawn with 
a truthful and graceful pen, which reminds us of Miss Yonge’s 
earlier books, and possesses all her best qualities in attracting 
young and ardent readers. The author surveys life from a wider 
point of view than that opened to usin such books as the ‘ Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ and * Cousin Jack,’ therefore, is so far of a freer, 
healthier type. We can heartily recommend the story as a good 
one, and very likely to attract and amuse young people at home 
for their summer holiday.”—Standard. 


** Cousin Jack’ is a very cleverly written and interesting story; 
the characters are well studied and various, and the dialogue easy 
and natural. Although there is none of the plot proper, the inci- 
dents are well placed and clever, and the people are real enough to 
ensure our interest all through. ‘Cousin Jack’ is a novel which 
no mother need hesitate to put into her daughter’s hands; it isa 
type of the happy medium between the ‘ jam-and-powder school, 
on the one hand, and the horsey, slangy, fashionable novel of the 
period, on the other.”—Censor. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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Price One Shilling Menitty, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 107, for SzPTEMBER. 





Contents of the Number. 
1. ‘WOMEN PHYSICIANS.’ 
2. Mr. HELPS'S ‘ REALMAH’ (continued). 


3. Professor HUXLEY’S LECTURE to WORKING MEN‘ ON 
a PIECE of CHALK.’ 





4. Mr. AUBREY DE VERE’S ‘ AUTUMNAL ODE,’ 
5. ‘The BEUST REGIME in AUSTRIA.’ 
6. Miss YONGE’S ‘ CHAPLET of PEARLS’ (continued), 


7. Mr. EDWARD DICEY on ‘The CANDIDATES for NEX? 
PARLIAMENT.’ 





The SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. Ij 
“SEEKERS AFTER eo. The Lives of "Seneca, ictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius. the Rev. F. W. F. RRA ee 

late Fellow of Trinity ee lege, Cambridge. r—— hy a: 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. (Next week,” 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. Iy. 
“ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON.” A Histori rical Review of the 
Religious Lee ey of pnslend. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
To be Parts, 1s. each. 


tPart I. in Octoder, 


SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, MP, 
on Vari ions of Public Policy. Edited by Profime, 
ROGERS. vith Portrait engraved by Jeens, from & Photo 
graph by Lucas & Box. 2 vols. 8vo. Un a few days. 





THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: 


PYM, CROMWELL and PITT. Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By GOLDWIN SMITH. New Edition. 
cap. 8vo. 58. 


The CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casu- 


istry. By the Rev. F. D. ang a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge. 8vo. 88. 6d. {This day. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHI. 
LIPPIANS. A Revised ow with Dissertations and Notes. 
D.D., Hulsean 


By J. B. LIGHTF OOT. fessor This Oe 
at Cambridge. 8yo. 128. (This 


Globe Edition. 
GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. With a Biographical Essay by Professor MASEOR. 
Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. [Shortl; 





Works by Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOT- 


LAND. New Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 363. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition. 


Revised _ “eta re-written, with numerous Illustrations. 
1 vol. 8yo. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, pu R. 0. 
Fg mea D.D., Archbishop of P Dublin. Extra feap. 870, 
8. 6d. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From Rollo to Edward II. Pd the Author of ‘ The Heir of 
clyffe.’ Extra fcap. 8vo. 


The LIFE of HENRY VENN 


LLIOTT, Perpetual Curate of St. Mary Brights By 
FostAt BAT MAN, M.A., Author of ‘ tte Life of Daniel 
Wilson,’ &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


Macmitian & Co. London. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 





BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. ©. 


AMILTON and N BALL. Extra feap. 8yo. 18. 6d. 
H LTON and JOH xtra feap. (rns day. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. sat 


the Rev. E. THRING, Head Master of Uppingham. 
feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. [This 


Oxford: printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and 
nee by MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
blishers to the University. 
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_— 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Just published ional Recent Cases, price 2s. 6d. 


PSY and its 
FI LB ones BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. | Col 


London ; Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price Threepence, “We look for a striking effect on all sorts of colour designs 
~ when the principle here introd iced OWN 5 
UBSTANCE of a LECTURE on COMPUL. | Unlikely that in this ides of sectlone ct the sion scbe tehnet 
s SORY EDUCATION. By THOMAS AINSWORTH. | 8 key to the infinite natural harmonies of colour.” 
fiead in the Lecture-room, 
1868. Second Edition. 


| PRIN CIPLES of the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 
CURE. | trations: r 4 entirely New Work, with carefully-coloured Illus- 
0 





the princi: Harmoni: f the Natural §: f 
urs. By WILLIAM BENSON” “Architect. “Demy 4to. 308. 
Chapman & Hall 














Cieator Mills, on Wednesday, Feb. 14, | Builder, July 25. 
| “ It is the most valuable contribution to our knowl 


: f the 
hester: Johnson & Rawson, Market-street. | subject which has aj for a l got i 
es E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. | the applause it weil deserve.” —-dthcnaens, Annas. wi 
——_— 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. 





Ready this day, 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
A COLONEL in the SERVICE of HER MAJESTY QUEEN ANNE. 
Complete in One Volume, with Eight Illustrations by GEorcz Du Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts. 
SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORE. 
In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 774 pp. price 18s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN—AFRICA. 


BEING AN 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized Races of Man. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.L.S. 
With new Designs by ANGAs, DANBY, WOLF, ZWECKER, and others. Engraved by the Brothers DAuzreL. 





This Work is an account of the manners and customs of uncivilized races of men in all parts of the world. 

Many travellers have given accounts, scattered rather at random through their books, of the habits and modes of 
life exhibited by the various people among whom they have travelled. These notices, however, are distributed through 
avast number of books, many of them very scarce, many very expensive, and most of them ill-arranged; and it has 
therefore been my task to gather together in one work, and to present to the reader in a tolerably systematic and intel- 
ligible form, the varieties of character which develope themselves among races who have not as yet lost their indivi- 
duality by modern civilization. In this task I have been greatly assisted by many travellers, who have taken a kindly 
interest in the Work, and have given me the invaluable help of their practical experience. 


THE REV. J. C. M. BELLEW’S NEW BOOK. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 920 pages, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


POETS CORNER: 


A MANUAL for STUDENTS in ENGLISH POETRY, with ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of the 
AUTHORS. 


By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


From the PREFACE :— 

“The sense of a want, both in the library and in the school-room, induces me to undertake the production of this 
Work. There has been a superabundant supply of ‘Selections,’ ‘Gems,’ ‘Specimens,’ of Poetry; but I am not 
wquainted with any book that meets a need which the education of my own children made me experience. 

“A Manual, a portable volume, which gives the student a fair knowledge of the style of our great poets, which 
supplies him with the most famous or familiar passages of their works, and, at the same time, prepares his mind for the 
poetry by first of all (through the aid of a biography) introducing him to the poet, seems to me to have been long 
required. I am bound to admit there are publications which, in a measure, have done what I endeavour to accomplish ; 
but they have only strengthened my conviction that something fuller and more complete was necessary.” 


No effort has been or will be spared to render this very important work, which has engaged the constant attention 
of the Editor during the last two years, the Standard Selection of English Poetry. 








THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE SEASON IS 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ 


The Athenceum speaks of it as Mr. Grant’s best production for many years. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 








THE CHEAPEST EDITION OF GOLDSMITH. 
In crown 8vo. green cloth, 710 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE 


WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Life and Writings. 
GEORGE RovurLtepDGE & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


Comprising his ESSAYS, PLAYS, POETICAL WORKS, and VICAR OF WAKEFIELD ; with some Account of his 


[HE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancasrmr, 
M.A. 3 vols. 


LADY HERBERT'S LOVE. 1 vol. 
FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde 


2 vols, 
SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME: a York- 
shire Story. 3 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 
* The Two Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 


Also nearly ready, 


The AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. By the Author 
of ‘ Mr. Hogarth’s Will,’ &. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
REFOIL: Verses by Three. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALEXANDER 
4 BAIN, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo. pp. 312, price 4s. 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC. 
Also, ENGLISH EXTRACTS, Supplementary 


to the above MANUAL, pp. 68, price Sixpence. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS for Piano- 














forte Solo. A New Series in the MUSICAL CABINET, 

complete, with Overtures and the whole of the Music, containing 
from 48 to 64 Pages . Now ready, 

Don Juan. | Fidelio. 

Lucrezia Borgia. | Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Der Frieschiitz. | bul 

Crispino e la Comare. | Un Ballo in Maschera_ 

Il Trovatore. | La Traviata. 

Norma. M 





a. 
The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Steel and Wood Engravings, price 24s. 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 

LABOURS of EDWARD SOMERSET, SECOND MAR- 

UIS of WORCESTER, Inventor of the Steam-Engine. By 
ENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 

“ A contribution which the world will 

history of science.”— Dublin University M 

London: B. Quaritch, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, at the British Museum and all Libraries, ; 
ELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS on the Romish 
and English Churches, and 1,800 Questions humbly asked 

for straightforward Answers, of their respective Clergy. 


By WILLIAM SKINNER PHILLIPPO, 
Author of ‘The Game Laws Considered,’ * Thoughts on Fox- 
Hunting,’ and an ‘ Essay on Reforms. 


London: T. Platt, Arlington-street, Clerkenwell. 


Just published, price 6d. 


MEMORIAL of NELL GWYNNE, the 
Actress, and THOMAS OTWAY, the Dramatist. 
By WILLIAM HENRY HART, F.S.A. 
London: J. R. Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





to the Europ 














Just published, small 4to. cloth gilt, price 128. 6d. 


ICTURESQUE “BITS” from OLD EDIN- 

- togra by ARCHIBALD 

BU RNS eae . Series ere Notes by THOMAS 

HENDERSON, illustrative of some of the most Interesting and 

Picturesque Buildings. 

“We commend this book as a capital one, very desirable to those 
who wish to possess da o 

Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. London: Simpkin & Co. 


Twenty-first Thousand, 


. [HE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted vor. 
i i he SATURDAY ° 
ag yp on, Broad-street, Bristol. 


a: ar Fd 5a, Neweastle-street, Strand. 
Folio, cloth gilt, price 2l. 28. ; morocco, 37. 38. 
GWIss SCENERY. By SrerHen THompson.. 


Illustrated with Thirty-one Photographs. 


comprise exquisite Views of wend 











hoto hs to this Work 
seenery of the LAKES of LUCERNE, Geneva, and Lago Maggi 
—the 
trict—the Mer de G 
St.-Gothard and the Splugen—the Bernese Oberland—the Grisons, 
the Baths of Pfeffers—Ragatz, &c. 

* One of the best examples of photographic illustration that has 
come under our attention......None of the same kind that He 
remember can compare with it in excellence. Contains examples 
of almost all phases of the natural beauties of the conn ae | 
tain and valley, lake and waterfall, peak, pass, and village, an’ 


description of each scene and association.”—Photographic News. 


London: Provost & Co., Successors to A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishops- 





gate Without, E.C. 
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THE ‘HANDY VOLUME SERIES. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS, 


By F. C. BURNAND, 
Is this day ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suair.ey Brooks. 


SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. 
DR. JACOB. By Miss M. Bernau Epwarps. 


Forming the first three volumes of the Series, are also on sale, price Half-a-Crown. 








“‘The Handy-Volume Series bids fair to beat all other competitors out of the field as a Railway Library; printed in 
exquisitely readable type, and fitted, by reason of its dainty size, for any one’s pouch or pocket.”—Sun. 


Brapsury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


HARROW SCHOOL ATLASES. 


PPD III 





Just published, New Edition, 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered.—Also, 


containing 30 Coloured 


Just published, New Edition, 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 7s. cloth. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow offers the strongest proof of their 
superiority. Being the largest Maps of their class, their size (17 inches by 14 affords opportunities for the insertion of 
various details for which there is no room in the maps of smaller atlases. In the present edition, the new Railways 
have been added ; the alterations in the boundaries of Germany, the Russian Empire and Turkestan have been made ; 
and the latest divisions of India are introduced. The transfer of the North-western part of America from Russia to 
the United States, as well as the amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces in one dominion, are among the 
numerous improvements inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent geographical events. 


containing 14 





CLASSICAL ATLASES, uniform in size and price with the above, are also published. 
CLASSICAL and MODERN ATLASES, uniform in size, &e. Price 12s. 6d. 


and 31s. 6d. each 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, price 6d. plain; 9d. coloured. 








A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS, designed by the 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had gratis, or will be forwarded per post on receipt of one 
stamp. 


OUTLINE MAPS, printed on Drawing Paper, and adapted for the above Atlases, 


are published, price 6d. each. 








London: Epwarp STanForp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 
And all Booksellers. 





English and European News. 


-—_ ek ee, 


A Paper containing the News, the principal Leaders, a well-digested Summary, and all interesting Matter from 
the Times. The Newspaper hitherto known as the Evening Mail, having become the property of the Proprietors of 
the Times, IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of THE MAIL, at the price of 3d. per copy as hereto- 
fore, or 8d. a week, post free. The days of public ation will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the 
News and all Matters of Interest appearing in the three previous numbers of the Times, which will thus be rendered 
available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad or in the Colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL ‘through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre- 
payment, at Printing House Square, London. 





CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of expense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





—_——— Se —=—- 
[HE COMING ELECTIONS 
Just ready, One Penny each, Five Shillings per Hundred, 
IL 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM; 
BY 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Il. 
FREE VOTING. 


BY 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 








GEOLOGY OF THE LAKE-DISTRICT. 
Just published, rms 8vo. price 32. 6d., illustrated with Woodcuts 
nd Sections of the District, 
N ESSAY on the GEOLOGY of CUMBER. 
LAND and Hak yy By HENRY ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, D.Se. M.B. F.G.S 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. Manchester: 
Alexa ander Ireland & Co. Pall Ma! 





This day, post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d., or 11s. post free, 


N ODERN CAVALRY: its Organization, 

Armament, and Employment f in War. With an Ap; ndix 
-containing Letters from Generals Fitz Hugh Lee, Ste lent 
Lee, Thomas L. Rosser, of the Confederate States Cavalry. 
LIEUT.-COL. _ = wg emmy tee Sommanding the Govern? 
General’s Body Guard, Upper C: anada, Author of * A Manual of 
Outpost Duties,’ &e. With Caloured Illustrations. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, W. 


Srxs POUNDS PER WEG 
While laid up by by iAH sau and 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by z= anne: Pa payment of from £3 to £6 58. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Statio 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, y int, to 
— v 





64, CORNHILL, and 10, -S' 


T-STREET. 
. VIAN, Secretary. 
HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBanrp-streetr 
and CHARING CROSS. ee 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE Ww “LOVELL, Seoretary. 












Vy HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—37, MOORGATE-STREET, London. 
Branch Office—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





Moderate Rates of Premiums—especially for hd lives. 

Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 18¢ 

Policies made payable during lifetime. 

Invalid and Second-class Lives insured on a new principle. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


T TAND-IN IN- -HAN D FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
riggs Ng Jest Office in the Kingdom. 
ness, . 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The’ W hole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
ETURNS for 1868. 
Fire Department—66 per ce ent. of ay Premiums paid on First- 
ass 
Life Department—55 per cent. of the ——— on all Policies of 
above 5 years’ stand 
Accumul: ated C or Gtal canth Dece., 1867) — 1,191,9682. 
The Directors are ae to appoint ‘as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


[MPERIAL 


Instituted for Fire Busi- 





LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 
The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,0000. and an Assurance 
‘und amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Income. 
Eighty Vg be cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 


ift 
Assurances of yall kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


INSURANCE 


The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of olicies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences Sree of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

N i of. Assi ment registered and acknowledged without a Fee. 
rospectus,; with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company’ 's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and ns, Pall Mall, S.W., and of the A ents throughout the 
Kingdom ANDREW BADEN, Actuary 


[Pserony S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, esp 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists ‘throughout the World. 











AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 
—All other processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, the original and only practitioners of the true 
— of Painless Dentistry. te — > advantages bao 
us summarily characterize the Lancet, the Medical 
4 and the Press :—** Perfect y ie from pain ; every 
of operation avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, economy, 
durability ; a wonderfully life-like appearance : fees considerab! 
ess than usuall charged for ordinary descriptio ms of artifi 
teeth.” Messrs. Lewin Meany & Rene. (the oldest established hn 
ish Dentists), 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, 5! eran 
( loppos posite Charing C Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegrap! 
ce.—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation 
and every chemation free. 
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T & R. M'‘CRACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 
e LONDON, E.C. General and Foreign Agents and WINE 
MERCHANTS, beg to inform their Patrons that the; x EE | 
to receive * and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
m all Parts of the World. 
Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE, 
Price- Lists on application. 


NED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 8s, 6d. post free. 


Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


ae a eae 
ooD TA PESTRY DECORATIONS. 
\ HOWARD" = ae 
Yo 2. 

more durable than, painting and graining. Plas- 
Jo Non ot ond eee doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
real wood selected. Special Gevigas in in any style, and estimates 

Snow OMS, 

26 and 27, BERNERS- STREET, London. 








gral 





THE ATHENAZU™M 
& D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Lonpon Corn 
papewne E ‘10, Mosley-street. 

For TOURISTS, and for August and September Shooting 
NICOLL’S JACKETS, with Ca:tridge Pockets, in various mixed 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp. and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with Silk 

. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
pore LIGHT WINES 


_ 
e 
ms, 116, a6, tia 200, Regent-street ; and 
Liverpoot—50, Bold-street. 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, coole and strong as 
Sleeve sea 3 pein 3is.6d Light Cheviot Suits, from 21. 28, 
for the SUMMER SEASON. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 








mt. USE ONLY THE 
N F I E L 


3 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


D 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges 

are well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many 

to the finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine 

Smyrna ones. —-METCA LPE. BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford- 

street, W., Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment)to H. R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


H EAL & SON, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 








HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


containing 300 Illustrations, with prices, of Bedsteads and Bed- 
room Furniture, together — Priced List of Bedding, sent free 


Y poi 
Hea & Son, 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


H®4t & SON, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 





ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvementon the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SON’S, UpHoLsTErers, 
Sland 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


eo WEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
prepared from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for 
arity. Every bottle is protected by a label having name and 
me mark.—Manufactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Malvern. 





or -Julien Claret . 208. 248. = ~s per doz. 
hite Bordea 248. 30s. an ” 
Burrundy vi dkan ints 248. 368 = toe, ” 
Chablis ove 30s. 368. and 48s. ” 
Hock ond Moselle . 30s. 368. and 488. gy 
Champagne. ananes . 488. 608. and 668. ” 
re ro 248. 30s. 868. and 423. ,, 
Port m first-class ‘Shippers. 24s. 308. 368. and 428. ,, 

Hoch hl i a. . Steinberg, Bay 
b oe 5 





1208.—Braunberger, Grunhausen, and Scharzherg, 48s. — 
Sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 668., 78s.—Very choice Champagne, 

., 788.—Fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 488., 608., 728. and 84s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every descri ption. 
non chee 2 of a Post-oftice order, or reference, any quantity will 
forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s-road. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 
. Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square. Lon- 
don, W., beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded 
Wines of their own special ee Prices per dozen :— 


LIGHT BORDEAUX FINE BORDEAUX. 36a. 
An ee ae aa A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
I hree Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 


A detailed List a other Wines as below forwarded on application. 


CLARETS 188. to 1088. ,SHERKIES.. Qie to 848. 
A good Vin Ordinaire, | sound Dinner Wine, up 
up to choice Old Vin- | to Fine Old Amontillado 
tage Wines of First |} and * pe India. 
Growths. ORT: 88s. t 

CHAMPAGNES .. 36s. to 84s. | ‘ee “Ola and Crusted 

Light, Dry, Sparkli Ines, up to very 
A Light, Dry. parkling ted Rah Vienee 
| 
848. | 





‘© 1208. 


Wi = ues tochoice Wines 
of First Brands. 


Satie Wain 
Tie rite eaux, 
oe be : Light ‘thie Wine, a up to choice Liqueur 


i 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 908, 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6, =P rondon, W. “STREET, Portman-square, 











ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers roe! this celebrated Sauce are particulary weauasted 
observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, 

iP ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by ole ie 

in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and wit! ri it none 





PEPSINE. —ONLY SILVER MEDAL.— 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


Morson’s Pepsine Wine, Globules and Lozenges 
—the popular remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured b 
T. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, and 124, SOUTHAMPTON-RO 
a. uare, London, W.C. Bottles from 38. Boxes from 
28. 6d. Globules 4 in Bottles, from 2g. 


” PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or C Sareea a = ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGU E, post free.— EN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STR: AND, } Ea 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. 3 of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS 
PAINS, Gout, Functional Disorders, General and Local 
Debility, Nervousness, Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Nervous 
Deafness, ganar raresy ee Epile es Sluggish Circulation, 
Want of Pow aud ity. — P ERMACHER’S_IM- 
PROV ED PATEN 7 vOLTAL iBorRic FLEXIBLE BELTS, 
and Chain Batteries, being the only genuine self-applic- 
able Volta: Electric appliances, are easily distinguished from the 
pseudo-electric sham curative contrivances ee Ad a 
extortioners merely as a catch for their org or y the 
Patient availing himself of a TEST sent GRA’ 1s SON TAN 
fora week on application. Belts, _ to 408. , Chain Bands, 58. to 
228., according to electric power, 
effects of which can be pons oi By daily = the cabiishment 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired 1 Energy. 
308. to 40s. New Improved Patent Pocket Batteries, —_* 
4l., exceeding in power, efficacy, and garantie those advert 
elsewhere at ten guineas.—Apply to J. L. PULV. SM ACHER, 
Patentee, 200, Regent-street, London, W., where the caiganls of 
documents and testimonials can be inspected. For Medical Re- 
ports and Private Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, 
sent sent post free. 


IELD’S PAtENt SELF-FITTING 
NDLES. 


gens FOR THE BALL ROOM, 
ermnaces phinese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all 

vith FIELDS PATENT ENDS. These Candles will neither 
yw bend, nor A aig Spinel Parti-Coloured Candles of all 


Sold b all Deal Candles, and Ang lesale by J.C. &J. 
FIELD, Pa Santoens ieoostatine London. 9 

















can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & oot, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, peta 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the pt o' 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the Tact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


_LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole le ete of the ae ao 
and Manufacturers of th th JKLES, SAUCES ta 
MENTS so long and ecurasty distingnished by in a pt are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their 8, 
with a view to a the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Sagas -square, London. 
W. Priced Lists post free on a application. 


G EWING MACHINES 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
and ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are 
adapted for Manufacturing « and for Domestic purposes, and ran, 
in prices from 51. 58, upwards. For Family use they are unrivalle 
‘All Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
Samples of Work sent free by post. 

1, CHEAPSIDE, E. Sy , and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON, W 


FUEN ITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(Carriage free). 
See our new Tllustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratisfrom 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 
Knightsbridge. 


[Neonixe tar PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 

Sg tk MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “ SOM- 
CKER,” are respectfully cautioned against jous 

eas ra infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 

ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advan 
aaah cremate Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
a 

The **Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 

only Prize Mepat, or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any aged tee at the from a) of . —_-~™, -* an 

ob’ : a ) o! ding 

War olsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 

















PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208, 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 44., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
= Wove “ » We 
ee tae ye le 
beer oo STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. 
Polished Stee] Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from7s. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 
Price-List of Paper Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 
(EsTaBLisHep 1841.) 
By Royal Command. _ 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


_) OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully direets the 


a , ee of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
ee! 


Pens, e of his 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, d Gi t D 
be will Gaal caiversal pref feren: on. ee ita 
can be obtained, Retail, of ¢ every Dealer in om. World ; 
Wholesale. at the Works, G 1, John- 
street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, hy 
RIGHT & MANSFI E LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 
MAKERS. 














Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
3, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


EAS.—Good Strong Congou, 2s. 6d. per lb., 
for Household use ; Fine Congou, 3s.; and Choice | een 

, for rie A and the Drawing-room. Packed in tins sat 

Sib T4Ib., and 201b., and chests of 50 lb. and 901b. Samples by 


Post on n applica ication. 
ENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 
pean square, London, 








WwHy INCUR THE RISKS of _iianint 
PA a by tohing Ghame wl Covi Boonine or Co-operative 
tores, when you can save 10 per cen urchast tthe EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can ba have the Goods delivered at 
= own oer |= lb f all (all descriptions, from 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
on a 


wards. Price- ate poet free ication at the Warehouses, 
$, GREAT ST. HEL N’S CHURC 


YARD, Bishopsgate. 
HUBB’S yaw PATENT SAFES, | steel- 
vost with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills. and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with a2 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb's Safes, Strong-room rs, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


NV ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached — 

| nomena = roved Flesh and Cloth Brushes. 
every descri| 


the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


HAI RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair toits youthful colour 


and uty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on ae Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriapt 

earn LING mhhetne is eit checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes all dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. , 

In large Bottles, ce Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














OUDAULTS PEPSINE POWDER.— 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 33.— 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDUN. 
LOZENGES 0 OF THE RED GUM OF 
USTRALIA. 
For Relaxed 4 Throate. 








43s.— 


In Bottles, 22. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


yvEce < OF AMMONIA LOSEMORS.- — 
In Bottles. Useful for itis 
phlegm and died violent fits of a 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837— December 31, 1867.) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 











Warehousemen an 
facturers, WILLIAM PoNEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway us, London, B.C. 


277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 





—<—>== 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


SENDS a CATALOGUE GRATIS and POST PAID. 





It contains upwards of 700 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL 


SILVER and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, 


FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY. 


PIECES, KITCHEN RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, 
TOILET WARE, TURNERY, IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of 


PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN-STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE; 
and 1, NEWMAN-YARD, LONDON, W. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 
years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 


employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no | 


possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


Asmall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and | 
durability, as follows:— 












































Fiddle King’s 

M4 Bead |Thread| .,°° 

=. Pattern| Pattern — 
Pattern Thread. 
&. 8. d.|&. 8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
1ll 0)};2 0 0/}/23 4 0/210 0 
-|111 0);2 0 0)23 4 0/210 0 
13 0/110 0}/112 0)/115 0 
-|1 8 0/110 0}112 01115 0 
13 0/1 00;13 0 5 0 
10 0 12 0 12 0 13 6 
6 0 8 0 8 0 90 
y Spoo: ° 6 6 9 0 10 0 11 0 
2 Balt Spoons, sittin vis... 34 40 40 46 
a Musta: gilt bowi.. 1 8 20 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar To ongs.. oa 26 3 6 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers « .|1 4 0/110 0} 110 0/110 0 
1 Butter Knife ........... 26 40 5 6 6 0 
1 Soup Ladle .... 10 0 12 0 16 0} 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter...... 33 46 46 5 0 
Total .......cccceeccees] 910 9/18 9 0118 9 6/1417 3 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak Chest 


to contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c. 21. 158. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert do. do. 016 0 ° 
Tea Spoons ...... ws OS ” 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c. at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 





NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 


? 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 


before finally deciding, to visit WM. 8S. BURTON’S SHOW: | 


ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS and 
-GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached else- 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
nessof workmanship. Bright Stoves, with or-molu ornaments, 
32. 88. to 332. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 78. to 51. 128.; 
Steel Fenders, 37. 3s. to 111. ; Ditto, with rich or-molu ornaments, 
from 3l, 38. to 181. ; Chimney-pieces, from 1l. 88. to 100l. ; Fire- 
irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 4l. 4s.—The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 





D2 COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 


tyory Handles. | Knives Knives |Carvers 
| per pe Bar 
| Dozen. Dozen. ‘air. 
} 8. , | s.d.| 8. d. 
| 34-inch ivory handles .. sreeee] 13 0) 10 6) 5 0 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles 18 0); 1440 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles } 2 0 | 16 0 5 9 
4-ineh fine ivory hand 28 0/ 21 0 8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles | 84 0} 27 0} 18 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........ | 42 0| 35 0| 13 6 
| _ Ditto, carved handles, silver on -| 55 0] 45 0/] 18 6 
Nickel électro-silver handles 0; 19 0 7 6 
| Silver handles, of any pattern 0| 54 0/ 210 
Bone and Horn Handles.— 
Knives and Forks per Dozen. aé@!\aéi ae 
by cay te cocccccccccococe] 23 G6} 1 © 3 0 
to balance handles. 23 0/ 17 0 46 
Black? horn rimmed shoulders 18 0} 15 6 46 
__ Ditto, very strong riveted h handles . 12 6 9 6 3 0 


| and of the new plated fish eating knives and forks and carvers. 


in every variety, and of the newest and most recherché | 


‘patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. Block 
Tin, 198. the Set of Six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 
49s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver-plated 
Handles, 31. 28. to 6l. 88. the Set of Five ; Electro-plated, 91. to 262. 
the Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for 
gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 808. ; Electro- plated | 
on nickel, full size, 9. 











UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices | 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 





| Table | Dessert! 






































The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 





PAPIER-MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval ens ‘Sage, 
per set of three . from 208. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto.. . from 108. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto . seeeeeeceees from 78, 6d, 


Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets, equally low. 








\ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The | 
increased and increasing use of gas in private houses has | 
induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various | 
manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages 
and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY LARGE 
ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety and purity of taste, 
an unequalled assortment. They are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those which have tended to make 
his Establishment the largest and most remarkable in the King- 
dom, viz., from 128. 6d. (two-light) to 231, 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection to 

his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 

article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 

Virti, the productions of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom William 8. Burton imports them direct :— 





CLOCKS .....c.esceeseeeeeee from 78, 6d, to 451. 
CANDELABRA ....... cess 99 138. 6d. to 161. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES .........+6+ o 188. 0d. to 167. 16s. 


LAMPS, Modérateur ... » 68.0d. to 9. 
PURE COLZA OIL ............ 38. 64. pergallon. 








EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Pre. 
mises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
































) 
For Bedsteads, Wide. 3 Feet | 4 Fost 5 
6 In. fees 6 Feet. 
&. 8. d. |&. 8. d. |&. 8.4. 
Best Straw Paillasses aerate ee eee ise | 150} 180 
Best Ezyoob ‘Alva Mattresses 13 0 160 180 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses.. . 186/1 26/1 66 
Belouredl Wool Mattresses scsocecessccess 2 ©8132 BO 1s ae 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ..... -|1 56 }2 116/146 
Best Brown ditto, extra thick...... 1 86/1160/1190 
Good White ool Mattresses... -|1140/2 30/2 70 
Extra Super do. do. ee -|3 00)/3130)4 10 
Good Horse Hair d ‘}2 50|2180 3 66 
Extra Super do. -|3 10/)3180/|4100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing. 3126/4 76/4150 
Extra Super 4100/ 5100/6 00 
French Wool and Hair Mattress for’ use | 
over spring 2170/3150) 4 40 
Extra Su 3170/5 00/)/5110 
Feather s, Poultry, n good Tie! --|1160/2 70 
Do. do. Grey Goose, in Bordered Linen | 
REE a0 navetptnncsineccsbecdenss <osvese eG OTe OO 
Do. do. best White do. in best Linen....| 4.17 0 | 6176/7120 
Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 148. ; Bolsters from 6s. to 298. 6d. 


Down Pillows from 10s, 6d. to 178. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 





HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He has 
FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Ped- 
ding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 1ls.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 158. 6d. each ; handsome 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
21. 138. 6d. to 201. 


FORNITURE, in complete Suites for Bedroom, 

of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned 
Deal, always on show. These are made by WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, NEWMAN-STREET, and 
every Article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 

—The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS in 

the world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are 

registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 308. 
to 6l. 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE.—WILIAM 
8. BURTON has one large Show-room devoted exclusively 
to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make this Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country.—Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3. 
to 5l. 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s.; Hip, 
138, 3d. to 31s, 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Adverti t 


cee ~ 
‘ublisher, at 20, W. 


end B 





Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Janes Hot = at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published b: 


Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 


lington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh:—for IRELAND, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 29, 1868, 
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